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NOTES. to be instituted summarily, and further concessions on 


T= Cretan drama still holds the European stage in 

spite of the fact that it seems to be rapidly 
developing into pure comedy. Candano has been 
relieved by the expeditionary force sent from the com- 
bined fleet, and all the credit of this achievement has 
been given to our Consul, Sir A. Biliotti, by the 
“*Times” and Mr. Curzon. The ‘‘Times’” eulogy 
might have been penned by Jeames FitzPlush: ‘‘ an 
old and trusted servant of the British Crown, who, at 
the peril of his life accomplished a duty to humanity ” ; 
and Mr. Curzon in the House put our Consul’s service 
almost as high, though his language was not quite so 
pompous : ‘‘ personal bravery and even heroism,” and 
so forth. The truth is that Sir A. Biliotti is a member 
of what might be called the hereditary class of Levan- 
tine Consuls, and like all Levantines takes the keenest 
pleasure in seeing that his light is placed on top of the 
bushel and not underneath it. 


The present situation in Crete, as in Greece, is not 
really serious. The Greek Government has added a 
conciliatory memorandum to its reply to the Collective 
Note, and from this it may be inferred that the Powers 
still hold to their resolve to coerce Greece if Greece 
will not submit quietly. As we have said from 
the beginning, the Greeks are only “ bluffing,” but 
they “‘ bluff” splendidly. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that they ‘‘bluffed” just as ably ten years 
ago. The Collective Note of the Powers was pre- 
sented, if we are not mistaken, in January 1886, 
and it had no result till the end of June, when Greece 
felt the iron hand through the thin cotton glove of 
diplomatic menace. As Greece yielded then so she 
would yield now, but now concessions will probably 
be made to her for a yery simple reason. 


Ten years ago France was weak ; to-day France is 
strong, and consequently the Western Powers, England, 
France and Italy, that love liberty and sympathize with 
Greece, are able to outweigh the Eastern Powers, that 
stand for authority, coercion, and the rest of it. It is 
true that Greece has not as many friends in France as 
in England; only thirteen members of the French 
Chamber signed a message of sympathy to the King of 
Greece as against a hundred of our M.P.’s. But the 
French hate to be dragged at the heels of the German 
Emperor even more than we do, and so the French 
Government, with the fear of Rochefort at heart, is hang- 
ing back just as Lord Salisbury is hanging back because 
he knows that even his own followers in the Lower 
House dislike to practise coercion at the order of 
William the Warlord. 


Accordingly, though the Collective Note has been 
signed, coercive measures against Greece are not likely 


the part of the Greek Government may be accepted 
as a compromise in spite of the German Emperor. 
But, it may be asked, why is William the Witless so 
hostile to Greece? There are many reasons for this 
besides the obvious one we have already mentioned. 
Not only does William stand for authority and Divine 
right, while Greece represents liberty and asks for a 
plébiscite, but also his subjects are sore about Greece, 
for they took up Greek loans and lost money by them. 
The overmastering reason, however, is a personal one : 
William dislikes the King of Greece intensely; he 
regards him as belonging to the Prince of Wales’s set, 
and that is sufficient to make him anathema at Pots- 
dam. Besides, William looks upon the Greek King as 
a recreant and traitor to his order ; that a king should 
ask for a plébiscite inspires the Hohenzollern with much 
the same horror as would a National Assembly whose 
members demanded the anointing oil. 


But, as we have said, the Western Powers have the 
whip-hand now, and so Greece may find “bluffing” 
profitable. If England and France were to agree upon 
a course of action, Italy and Austria would follow suit, 
and ultimately Russia and Germany would give in. 
But that would require a bold initiative on our part 
which must not be expected. Trustees, as Lord 
Salisbury would say, are not only bound to selfishness 
but to caution. Whatever the upshot may be, whether 
Greece be forced to submit to the terms of the Collec- 
tive Note or whether she proposes a compromise that 
Western sentimentality will accept, one thing is cer- 
tain—the peace of Europe will be preserved. On the 
Thessalian frontier the Turkish forces are much 
stronger than the Greek ; and, though there may be 
skirmishes, we can be sure that the area of disturbance 
will be isolated : the fire will not be allowed to spread 
to the magazine. 


After what Mr. Brodrick said in the House this week 
there seems to be no doubt that the wreck of the 
‘“‘Warren Hastings” is almost worthy to be remem- 
bered with that of the ‘‘ Birkenhead” or with the 
foundering of the ‘‘ Victoria.” The story is very simple. 
‘* The ship,” Mr. Brodrick said, ‘‘ got out of her course 
and struck the rocks soon after two o’clock on a pitch- 
dark night. The troops, numbering over 1,000, were 
mustered at once, and the Captain of the ship reports 
that but for the perfect discipline observed and the 
prompt obedience to every order given many lives must 
necessarily have been lost. I propose to lay the reports 
on the table, and I think the House will feel that the 
individual acts of heroism in saving life recorded in 
them.and the perfect order maintained during the land- 
ing of the women and children in darkness, with the 
ship at an angle of 50 degrees and momentarily expected 
to capsize, are worthy to be recorded in the annals of 
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these regiments and of the British Army.” No wonder 
the House cheered. Think of it: the heeling of the 
ship and the noise of the breakers and the pitch-dark 
night that offered cowardice a cloak, and yet they all 
stood firm and did their duty! England may well be 
proud of them. 


Sir George Goldie’s brilliant little campaign on the 
Niger will go some way to revive the suggestion which 
was made after the first Matabele war—that it would 
be well if some of our smaller punitive expeditions 
against native princes were let out on contract to 
Chartered Companies. With a handful of British 
Officers and a few hundred Haussas Sir George Goldie 
has smashed up a couple of Mohammedan States, the 
Fulahs of Nupé and the Yorubas of Ilorin, and has 
also by this time in all probability taught the pagan 
Patanis on the lower river a much-needed lesson. But 
the military success of the expedition should not lead 
us to overlook the admirable political results which Sir 
George Goldie has extracted from a situation which 
might with less skilful management have proved trouble- 
some, if not dangerous. The Governor of the Royal 
Niger Company has without doubt acted wisely in seek- 
ing to change as little as possible the outward form of 
government both in Nupé and in Ilorin. In the latter 
country the old ruler has been reinstated after the most 
public and ample acknowledgments of British supre- 
macy. In Nupéthe Prince Markum has been nominated 
Emir by Sir George Goldie and accepted by the popula- 
tion, and henceforward the pagans, who form the bulk 
of the population, will be able to raise their crops with 
some sort of security that they will be allowed to reap 
‘them at harvest-time. Outside the two States which 
have been the immediate scene of operations the effect 
has been equally excellent. The rulers of neighbouring 
Fulah States, from the Sultan of Sokoto to Lieutenant 
Mizon’s own particular friend the Emir of Muri, have 
one and all hastened to express their intense admiration 
for the Royal Niger Company and their detestation ot 
the late ruler of Nupé and all his ways. Prestige is 
everywhere a good thing to have; but in Africa it is 
invaluable, and not even Sir George Goldie himself can 
yet quite measure the good results which the recent 
campaign is likely to produce. 


_ Unfortunately there is a fly in the ointment. The 
correspondents on the spot seem to be in considerable 
ignorance as to what is taking place in Busa, but there 
need be no hesitation in assuming that the ‘‘ Euro- 
peans ” who have occupied that place are Frenchmen 
from the Dahomeyan hinterland. We have, indeed, 
had public warning that something of the sort was in 
the wind. At one of the numerous Hourst receptions 
M. Lebon was good enough to state that Lieutenant 
Hourst’s report had enabled him to take steps for safe- 
guarding French interests on the Middle Niger. The 
town of Busa is situated at the head of the long series 
of rapids in which Mungo Park lost his life. It was 
some years ago regarded as the capital of the Borgu 
country, and for several years the ‘‘ King” of Busa has 
been under the protection of the Royal Niger Company, 
though it is doubtful whether the Company has ever 
actually maintained an agent at Busa. His Majesty of 
Busa, indeed, seems to have had somewhat inverted ideas 
of his own importance. He was not over-civil to Captain 
Lugard, whom he kept waiting for five or six days, and 
then received in a dirty hovel in the company of a couple 
of goats. Captain Toutée and Lieutenant Hourst do 
not seem to have been received any more favourably, 
but they appear to have reported that the ground was 
clear for any one who cared to come, and that if the 
King had made any treaty with the Niger Company, he 
had not realized what he was doing. In short, our 
amiable neighbours are playing their old game of 
bounce in the hope that it may be more successful at 
Busa than it was opposite Bajibo. The point is one 
of considerable importance, because if the French are 
allowed to remain in Busa it gives them the command of 
the whole of the right bank of the Niger above the rapids, 
and places the whole of the Borgu country within their 
sphere of influence. 


Mr. Goschen’s proposals for an increase of the Naval 
Reserve are necessarily of a tentative character. It is 
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impossible to guess at the exact results before the scheme 
has been in operation for some time ; but some remarks 
of a general nature may be made. To begin with: 
What does our present Naval Reserve consist of? Of 
merchant seamen, most of whom are now on board 
‘*liners,” and naval pensioners (whose numbers, by the 
way, Mr. Goschen made higher this year than last, though 
without any reason, so far as we know). Mr. Goschen 
now proposes to add to these forces, which, to use his 
own language about the French Reserve, might aptly be 
termed a ‘‘ paper” reserve, a reserve of the fishermen 
class. On this we will only make the comment, what 
then will become of one of the most important items of 
our food supply (fish) in time of war? Again, when 
Mr. Goschen includes the Coastguard in the Reserves, 
he is guilty of counting his men twice over. It is 
obvious that in time of war they could not be spared ; 
they would be wanted for signalling purposes. 


Mr. Goschen is also going generously to provide us 
with a reserve of ships. Very good. But where are 
the men coming from? Can Mr. Goschen give 
us this information? True, he says they will be 
manned, but they could only be so by breaking up the 
personnel of ships already in commission. We wish 
Mr. Goschen well in his project, but we fail to see how 
he can overcome this difficulty. With regard to the 
construction of battleships mentioned in the Estimates, 
at least three out of four of them will not be begun till 
31 March, 1898 (the beginning of the financial year). 
This may be seen trom the fact that only about 450,000 
is to be spent on them this year, and that there is to 
be a reduction of about 1,600 in the number of dockyard 
men. Mr. Goschen cannot, therefore, be accused of 


intemperate haste. 


The truth about our Naval Reserve is that it is 
composed of men almost entirely untrained ; we have 
no reserve of trained men, and when war comes it will 
be difficult to make use of our Reserves. They order 
these things better in France. The French possess a 
reserve force (which they call ‘‘the lost army corps,” 
because it can be utilized for neither army nor navy in 
time of peace) numbering between 40,000 and 50,000 
trained men under forty years of age who have all 
served four years at sea. This is atrue reserve. The 
French have, indeed, sufficient men under thirty to 
man all their ships. Apart from the naval pensioners 
(many of whom would not be in fit condition to serve), 
our Reserve men, on the contrary, with few exceptions, 
have never been on board a man-of-war, because there 
is no short service in the Navy; the rest have merely 
been drilled in batteries. 


It is clear that the Water question is hung up for the 
Session, and that Lord Onslow and his followers will 
have to appeal to the ratepayers in March without 
being able to point to anything done by the Govern- 
ment for London. The County Council Water Bills 
were of course rejected on Thursday, and Mr. Chaplin 
was put up to promise a Commission on the subject. 
We have no objection to this, as there are certain prac- 
tical details that can best be settled by a small Com- 
mission ; but the Government ought to have dis- 
covered this earlier in the Session, or, better still, 
earlier in their official existence. They would 
then have been able to get the Bill through this year, 
and the Moderates would have been able to gd back 
to their constituents with a substantial achievement. 
It is, we fear, the old story of Mr. Facing-Both- 
Ways. Mr. Chaplin would like to help the water 
directors, and Mr. Chamberlain the water consumers, 
and so the Government has gone on wasting time for 
three years. 


Mr. H. H. Asquith, in his speech on the Education 
Bill at the Queen's Hall on Wednesday, rated the 
Government roundly, and we may add unjustly, for the 
means adopted by them to put a close to obstructive 
discussion. There has been no unusual amount of 
closuring in connexion with the Education Bill. The 
Bill certainly contains some elements of irritation, but 
the forms of the House have been duly observed in 
pushing it through Committee. Mr. Mellor, the former 
Chairman of Committees, would never allow Bills to be 
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closured in Committee, but then he was of a weak- 
kneed disposition. In the opinion of all the fairer- 
minded members of the Opposition, Mr. Lowther is 
perfectly justified in the course he has-adopted. 


_ There was sound common-sense in Sir James Sive- 
wigés speech at the Britstown Agricultural Show on 
5 March, although it would perhaps be too sanguine to 
hope that those who are now engaged in the foolish 
feud between English and Dutch in South Africa will 
pay much heed to his advice. He asked his hearers 
never to forget that the real South African question is 
not English or Dutch. They were there, he said, to 
maintain the supremacy of the white race, and to see 
that the country did not become a black man’s or a 
brown man’s country. He might have added “‘or a 
yellow man’s country.” It is time that Europeans of 
all nationalities should realize that their true interests 
lie in the direction of keeping the black men in order 
and putting a stop to that rapid increase of Indian and 
Chinese immigration which has already called forth a 
protest from the South African League. ‘‘ What is the 
the use,” demanded Sir James, ‘‘of English or Dutch, 
German or Hollander, quarrelling with each other or 
with the Afrikander? They are like man and wife, 
bound together for better or worse.” This is the lan- 
guage of a wise statesman. , 


German hostility to England finds its clearest ex- 
pression in the astounding naval programme which 
Admiral Hollmann was pleased to lay before the Budget 
Committee of the Reichstag last week. This provides 
for a total outlay on new construction of nearly 
412,000,000 during the four years 1897-1900, and for 
the commencement of five first-class battleships, six 
large and two small cruisers, three gunboats, and 
thirty-six torpedo-boats. There is not the slightest 
pretence that this formidable fleet is required for 
defence ; on the contrary, Admiral Hollmann explained 
that the German coast was adequately protected by 
fortifications, that the great ports were secure against 
bombardment, and that the disembarkation of a hostile 
force was not to be expected. In fact, he concluded, 
waxing confidential, ‘‘we need at the utmost a few 
gunboats to protect our coast. But France has built a 
strong fleet to enable her to assume a position of power 
in the world. Such a position of power can only be 
assumed by us if we have a strong fleet.” So the cat 
is out of the bag, and Germany means ‘‘ to compete 
successfully with those English squadrons which are in 
their home waters”—-we are quoting Baron Luttwitz’s 
famous article in the ‘‘ Militaer-Wochenblatt.” Though 
Englishmen may be disposed to deride these pretensions, 
they must not be hastily dismissed. We often laugh at 
the childish folly and ignorance of the Paris Press, but 
it may be doubted whether those English journalists 
were not to the full as ignorant and foolish who wrote 
last year that our Flying Squadron was a match for the 
whole German Navy. 


It should be remembered that the North Sea Canal 
adds greatly to the offensive and defensive capacity of 
the German fleet, which has two lines of egress always 
open, by the mouth of the Elbe and by the Skager 
Rack. The German Navy could for this reason defy 
blockade except by a vastly superior force placed at 
each of these points. The ships are built to act in 
shallow water and could keep out of the reach of our 
heavier battleships and cruisers. And, as a whole, the 
fleet is well officered, well manned, capable of ex- 
tremely rapid mobilization, and drilled to perfection. 
Ship for ship and man for man it is as good as our 
fleet. It remains, of course, to be seen whether the 
Reichstag will fall in with the policy of the Kaiser, and 
it is instructive to note that protests from South 
Germany are already heard. But the hostility of 
German policy towards England is constantly growing. 
‘*A foreboding ”—to quote Baron Luttwitz is 
dawning in the mind of the nation that vital danger to 
the Teutonic races can proceed only from themselves.” 
The Kaiser is anxious to win colonies and get more 
commerce, whilst at the same time arrogating to him- 
self the leadership of a Continental combination against 
England. His telegram to President Kruger won him 
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instant popularity at home. In the near future 
Germany must be reckoned with as England's bitterest 
enemy—and an enemy far more formidable than France, 
because the German military and naval forces are 
organized to the highest pitch of perfection, and 
because German foreign policy is controlled by one 
individual and not by a kaleidoscopic Democracy. 
The new proposals if sanctioned will inevitably be met by 
an increased outlay on the part of France and Russia, 
and will drive us to yet greater efforts. The pace 
grows more furious in the race for naval supremacy. 


The All-Ireland Committee on Financial Relations 
does not promise well. Colonel Saunderson in the 
chair was as dignified and judicial as if he had never 
heard of such an expression as ‘“ ruffianly murderers,” 
and he was well supported by Mr. Horace Plunkett 
and Mr. Lecky ; but the bulk of the Unionists stayed 
away and so spoiled the effect. The attitude of the 
two independent sections of the Home Rulers was also 
very correct and conciliatory ; but Mr. John Dillon, 
arrayed in his moodiest scowl, was evidently determined 
from the first to ‘‘upset the apple-cart.” This un- 
happy man is one of the most well-meaning of 
mortals ; but the curious blend of vanity and distrust 
that has been the curse of so many Irish movements 
has been developed in him to a point that renders him 
the most utterly ‘‘ impossible” of leaders. He is by 
divine right the ‘‘ leader of the Irish race at home and 
abroad,” and for any other person to display capacity 
in that direction is treason and blasphemy. For this 
reason he dislikes and distrusts most of all, Mr. Healy 
and Mr. Horace Plunkett, and for either of them to say 
‘*yes” is to insure Mr. John Dillon’s ‘“‘no.” We 
confess we anticipate no great things from the All- 
Ireland Committee. 


For those who may have been inclined to. take the 
United States Senate seriously, its remarkable volte face 
on the Arbitration Treaty since 4 March will give cause 
for reflection. The Senators who mauled the Treaty 
out of all recognition, and then declared their intention 
of rejecting even the disfigured fragment, are now quite 
willing to accept the original document as it left the 
hands of Mr. Olney and Sir Julian Pauncefote. And 
all because they think Mr. McKinley will now get the 
honour and glory and not Mr. Cleveland. We have no 
wish to dictate to these honest gentlemen as to the way 
in which they carry on their trade; but viewed from 
the old world the transaction seems to lack finish. The 
satisfactory result is the proof afforded of the value of 
the Treaty. We know now, if we did not before, that 
a considerable number of the Senate are ready to plunge 
their country into war with England or with anybody 
else in order to gain a point in the political game, and 
the fact that this power for wickedness is to be practi- 
cally taken from such a body is a great point gained. 
Arbitration means time for cooling down, and that is 
really all that is wanted to ensure peace between Eng- 
land and the United States. 


The Progressives have had their way, and Mr. 
William Job Collins represents the majesty of Greater 
London in this year of commemoration. For this 
result we must hold the Moderates largely responsible, 
as there was a ‘‘cave” amongst their opponents, and 
if the members who were actually present had voted 
they could have carried any man they chose from Lord 
Onslow or the Duke of Norfolk down. We understand 
that the little knot who abstained did so on the 
ground that if they had voted they would in some 
way have become “responsible” for all the mis- 
deeds of the Council past and present. Which 
is as intelligent as if the Opposition in Parliament were 
to refuse to speak or vote, lest they should be held 
responsible for the actions of the Government. If these 
gentlemen are afraid of responsibility, what are they 
doing at Spring Gardens? As it is, they have incurred 
very grave responsibility in helping the Progressives to 
perpetrate a job at the expense of London. If the 
Moderates hope to do anything in the next Council, 
they should see to it that they send in practical working 
members. 
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The answer of the English Archbishops to the Pope’s 
Bull Apostolicae Cure, which has been issued in Latin 
and English, is an extremely dignified and temperate 
document, reflecting great credit upon its authors. 
Leo XIII. is reported to have said respecting one of the 
Anglican pleas presented to him during the controversy 
on Orders that he wished his own men could write such 
fine Latin. The Pope is himself a finished Latin pen- 
man, both in verse and prose, and whatever he may 
think of the theological quality of the Archbishops’ En- 

clical, he must needs recognize its admirable Latinity. 

he Latin text is said to be the work of the Bishop of 
Salisbury, who was a distinguished classical tutor in 
former years at B.N.C., Oxtord, and whose father, 
Bishop Wordsworth of Lincoln, was wont to be the 
‘* Latiner” of the English Bench. 


To say that Lord Salisbury’s speech to the Chambers 
of Commerce is other than a disappointment is un- 
happily not possible. The Premier’s references in the 
past to Cobdenite fallacies and the injury they are work- 
ing this country have not been plentiful, but they have 
been thoroughly sound. On Wednesday last he delibe- 
rately climbed down from his old position and joined 
in the fatuous chorus about improved trade and the 
blessing of free imports. He did worse. The other 
speakers hedged their utterances with warnings that the 
position needs watching, and they mostly admitted that 
we were doing little more than holding our own in 
these latter days of commercial progress. But Lord 
Salisbury insists that ‘‘ British commerce is making 
tremendous strides.” Is it? Let Lord Salisbury go to 
his Board of Trade Secretary and read that gentle- 
man’s elaborate but hapless endeavour to prove that all 
is well. Or let his Lordship cast an eye to Lancashire, 
whose staple trade is in the sorest straits. Or let him 
think out the meaning of the latest intelligence in the 
sugar-refining industry: three of the last remaining 
works have closed down within the past month. Truly 
an era of bounding prosperity. 


It is a common complaint with publishers that really 
good books do not pay. While works which stand in 
the same relation to historical and critical /terature as 
Miss Corelli's novels stand to George Eliot’s sell by 
thousands, books which are really solid contributions to 
the subjects treated in them are seldom produced except 
at a great loss both to author and publisher. In fact, 
things are coming to such a pass that publishers are 
obliged to decline books whose merits can only be dis- 
covered by time. Whoever will turn to books of 
reference will be amazed to find how many monographs 
which are cited as authorities have been simply sold as 
waste paper. This arises mainly from the fact that 
reviewing is so grossly abused and so incompetently done 
that it has ceased to guide the public, who have literally 
no means of ascertaining the real character of a particular 
publication. Surely scholars should be encouraged to 

roduce solid work, and such work might be encouraged 
if librarians would take the trouble to ascertain the real 
merit of anew book and take care that their library 
should be provided with a copy. 


We are glad to hear that a really satisfactory hand- 
. book of classical quotation is shortly to appear. Such 
a work is assuredly a great desideratum. Anything 
more wretched than the ‘‘ handbooks” now current 
cannot be imagined. Not only are they imperfect, but 
they bristle with errors. In none of them is there any 
light on the sources of such familiar quotations as ‘‘ Vox 

puli, vox dei,” ‘‘ Fiat justitia ruat celum,” ‘‘ Securus 
judicat orbis,” ‘‘ Quem deus vult perdere prius de- 
mentat.” How few of us know that the familiar 

‘* Indocti discant et ament meminisse periti,” 

so often and so confidently attributed to Horace, was a 
hoax of President Henault’s, being merely the versifica- 
tion of a couplet in Pope’s ‘‘ Essay on Criticism ” :— 

‘Content, if hence th’ unlearn’d their wants may 

view, 
The learn’d reflect on what before they knew” ! 

We shall expect Mr. Harbottle, the accomplished editor 
of the forthcoming volume, to set us right on many a 
point which is at present dark enough. 
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MERCHANDIZE MARKS. 


HE London Chamber of Commerce, by the mouth 
of its official organ, takes credit to itself—and 
doubtless rightly—for the forthcoming Select Com- 
mittee on the working of the Merchandize Marks Act. 
Evidently, therefore, the London Chamber, which has 
throughout steadfastly and bitterly opposed the passing 
and working of the Acts, regards the appointment of 
the Committee as a step towards their abolition, though 
it admits that ‘‘repeal would, perhaps, be an extreme 
course.” In the current issue of the ‘‘Chamber of 
Commerce Journal” the Committee is instructed as to 
its behaviour towards the question, and the case 
against the Acts is stated. It is a poor case. We 
have of course the assertion that the Acts have proved 
a failure. This, unfortunately, is to a great extent un- 
deniable. But why have the Acts failed? For two 
reasons : they were not sufficiently complete in their 
scope, and the Board of Trade has not put them into 
operation as it should have done. The Act of 1891 
gave the Board of Trade power to institute prosecu- 
tions for breach of the main Act; and the Board of 
Trade has not only shown indifference to the charge : 
it has positively discouraged prosecutions by insisting 
that when an aggrieved home trader or producer makes 
complaint of an offence under the Act, he shall deposit 
an amount which will cover not only the value of the 
impugned goods, but a substantial sum over for 
possible costs of action. 

As to the other cause of failure, it must be patent to 
everybody that the Act of 1887 does not go far enough. 
It only orders the country-of-origin stamp when the 
goods bear a title which is calculated to produce in the 
purchaser’s mind an impression that they are of British 
make. Thus, a piece of cutlery made in Solingen and 
labelled ‘‘ Finest Sheffield Steel” would require the 
further announcement that it was ‘‘ Made in Germany ”; 
but if it were only described as ‘‘ Finest Steel” the addi 
tional legend would not be required. Again, a foreign- 
made mug, bearing the inscription ‘‘A Present from 
Margate,” would require the country-of-origin stamp ; 
if, however, it halted at the announcement that it was 
‘* A Present for a Good Child,” the geographical infor- 
mation would not be enforced. And our huge supply of 
foreign food stuffs, if we except branded hams, are all safe 
from the Act. Thus the vast majority of foreign imports 
are outside the Act’s operation, and any of them that are 
marked with the brand receive it either through igno- 
rance of what the Act requires or from the foreigner’s 
patriotic desire to advertise his country’s work. Nor 
does the Act protect the consumer against fraudulent 
middlemen, who can import their foreign stuff without 
a label significant of English origin, and themselves put 
that label on before the article reaches the consumer. 
It is not enough to ordain that goods shall not be 
falsely marked; there should be a positive enactment 
that they shall be truly marked with the country of 
origin. The Act also fails because it is easy to evade 
it. The packing-cases are commonly marked instead 
of the goods themselves, and so the Act is often reduced 
to an absurdity. 

Then the law makes no provision against fraud in 
the transhipment trade, and the closer one inquires into 
this business the more one sees how rampant fraud is 
in it. English merchants import foreign manufactures 
for re-export, and when there is an advantage to be 
gained thereby they send it out for retail as home 
produce. The case unearthed some time ago by the 
‘*Sheffield Daily Telegraph” is typical of the worst 
kind of offences under this head. In this case a 
Manchester merchant received from Australia an order 
for certain goods. The order was passed on to a 
London agent, who sent it to a firm in Paris, who 
forwarded it to a Belgian factory, who supplied the 
goods. They travelled back through these various 
hands, and when Manchester was reached the marks 
denoting the Belgian origin of the consignment 
were carefully obliterated, and the goods were even- 
tually received in Australia as English manufac- 
tures. And this case is alleged to be typical of 
a certain large class of business. But besides 
active fraud of this character there is passive fraud, 
which is in some branches of commerce becoming 
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well-nigh universal. The silk trade affords an apt in- 
stance. Wood Street does the recognized ‘‘ emporium ” 
trade for the world-market. From all quarters of the 
earth orders for silk manufactures go thither. In the 
ordinary course purchasers expect to get English silks, 
unless the contrary is specified ; and a generation back, 
when this country had a silk industry worth the name, 
the expectation was justified. To-day it is not so. 
. Foreign competitors have beaten the British manu- 
facturers, and Wood Street merchants find they can 
deal more profitably in foreign silks, and they deal more 
and more largely in foreign silks accordingly. But 
they do not trouble to acquaint their customers with 
the fact, and as the Merchandize Marks Act does not 
apply, and the marks are not applied to silk goods, the 
London silk exporters are easily able to keep their 
customers in the dark as to the origin of the goods. 
The ‘‘ Chamber of Commerce Journal,” in its lamen- 
tation over the Acts, says ‘‘that they have done much 
harm to honest trade while failing to cope sufficiently 
with the dishonest.” How does the Chamber make its 
division? Is the more passive but equally effective 
fraudulency the ‘‘honest” and only the mark-obli- 
terating business the ‘‘dishonest”? If this is not 
the meaning of the Chamber’s distinction, we fail to 
find any meaning whatsoever in it. The Acts have 
not killed honest trade. There has been honest trade 
lost at the Port of London, it is true; but that has 
nothing to do with the Merchandize Marks Act. The 
transhipment trade in drugs and dye stuffs, which has 
been the heaviest sufferer, has not been sent on its 
downward path by country-of-origin stamping: no 
one buying cinchona bark in the English market ex- 
pected that it was grown in England. It is not mark- 
ing legislation, but high dock charges and other like 
matters, which have produced the decline in the 
‘‘honest” transhipment trade. The trade which has 
suffered is the trade which existed on deception. When 
colonists and foreigners found that the goods they 
had been buying as English were ‘‘ Made in Germany,” 
they naturally, in many cases, asked themselves 
whether they could not get those goods as easily from 
Germany direct, and so save the middleman’s commis- 
sion: and a German agent was ready with an affirma- 
tive reply. On the other hand, in many ‘‘lines” (to 
adopt the bagman’s phrase) genuine British stuff is the 
best, and in the case of those foreign and Colonial 
buyers who can afford the better class trade the result 
of the Act is to induce them to ask for British manu- 
facture and see that they get it. And so to British 
manufacture of the best kind the Act has been a bless- 
ing, in so far as it has been operative. We say 
‘* British manufacture of the best kind” because it is 
at least possible—is even probable in fact—that inferior 
manufacture in this country suffers somewhat. If a 
German article is as good as its English equivalent as 
well as cheaper, the purchaser, in making comparisons, 
is likely to ‘‘ plump ” for the German, and, to the extent 
that the Act causes this comparison to be made, the 
English manufacturer stands to lose by the mark. In 
fine we must apply ourselves to genuine productive 
industry and the maintenance (in some cases, we 
fear, the rehabilitation) of our reputation for unmatched 
excellence of manufacture. We want more manufac- 
turers and fewer merchants plying the ‘‘ honest” trade 
of selling foreign stuff as British; and to that end we 
need an alteration in the Marking Acts; but the change 
must be towards making the law of universal and 
stringent application. 


THE GRIEVANCES OF THE OUTLANDERS. 
Ill. 
BEWAARPLAATSEN (RESERVED SITES). 


A WORD of explanation is again needed. The 
crushed ore, not perceptibly reduced in bulk after 
treatment both by mercury and cyanide, is carried away 
and shot as rubbish in the vicinity of the mine. For 
this purpose many of the Mining Companies originally 
obtained mining rights; but as it was objected that 
such rights gave them no right to use the surface of the 
ground, they exchanged their mining licences for 
surface rights. They were at once subject to black- 
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mail from persons who pegged off claims upon their 
bewaarplaatsen, as such surface rights were called. 
The term includes also all: easements and stands neces- 
sary for water storage, engine room, and stamp sheds ; 
but the a of tailings demands by far the largest 
space, and of course is certain to need even more in 
the future. To protect the owners of such dewaar- 

a law was passed in 1891 forbidding all mining 
under such stands or surface claims. A difficulty then 
arose in the following manner. The dip of the reef— 
as will readily be understood from the description of 
the auriferous formation already given—is to the south, 
and it soon became obvious that the rapidly decreasing 
gradient brought the reef, still at a workable depth, 
below the dewaarplaatsen, which were naturally 
placed to the south of the main reef, as the surface of 
the ground also sloped downwards in that direc- 
tion. As soon as this was ascertained, an amend- 
ment was added to the Gold Law in 1892 per- 
mitting mining under such stands on certain con- 
ditions. The result was that the Mining Companies, 
not possessing mineral rights, would henceforward be 
unable to work the reef when they should have ex- 
hausted that under their own mining claim unless they 
should also have secured mining rights under their 
bewaarplaatsen, and until they should have secured 
such rights they were again subject to blackmail from 
persons who pegged off claims upon the tailings sites, 
regardless of the fact that, having no surface rights 
also, they were unable to obtain access to the minerals 
thus reserved. 

It seems that, among others, Mr. ‘‘ Koos” Smit, 
Landdrost, had been promised a concession to work 
bewaarplaatsen in return for services rendered during 
the Presidential election at the end of 1892, nor was he 
careful to conceal the transaction. It will be remem- 
bered that the majority by which Mr. Kruger beat 
General Joubert at that time was so slight,* that the 
re-elected President’s gratitude may well have been in 
inverse proportion to his sense of security. This 
matter, at any rate, was chosen as the most suitable 
opportunity of testifying to his gratitude. Memorials 
presented by the Chamber of Mines were answered by 
a promise that occupiers of bewaarplaatsen should be 
allowed preferential treatment in issuing mining licences, 
and that no injustice would be permitted. On 9 August, 
1893, a telegram purporting to have been sent by the 
Chamber was received by several members of the Raad, 
which was then on the point of deciding the matter. It 
ran “‘ Please assist the Minister to alter Article 21 in the 
interest of companies. Large funds in hand. We will 
not forget you.—Mining.” The Chamber were able to 
show that the telegram was a clumsy forgery, and 
offered £100 for the detection of the offending party. 
The device was, however, so far successful that the 
question was postponed. 

In 1894 the Volksraad empowered the Second Volks- 
raad to draw up mining regulations on this matter, 
instructing them that, after the owner, the occupier 
should have a prior claim to mining licences under 
water rights and machinery stands. In this clause 
tailings sites, by far the most important class, were 
carefully omitted. The Government, however, felt 
that even so the discretionary power left in its hands 
was insufficient ; and Mr. Secretary Leyds wrote to the 
Second Volksraad on 10 August in that year demanding 
that in the regulations to be drawn up—(a) the prior 
claim of the occupier should be cancelled; (4) the 
discretion of the Executive Council should be wider ; 
and (c) that a permanent majority of Government 
nominees should be secured upon the Mining Regula- 
The Second Volksraad refused to 
accept these suggestions, and the regulations as drawn 
up by them were accepted by the First Volksraad on 
14 August. 

But the Government did not yet despair of becoming 
the final authority in this matter, and were able to post- 
pone the question for a whole year by omitting before the 
close of the Session to submit to the Second Raad 
ain neces- 


(whose confirmation under Sect. 214 was 
overnment 


sary) the mining regulations by which the 


* It is no news that that majority had no real existence 
whatever, and that the General had as a fact been elected. 
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‘was bound in granting the new licences in the shape 
approved by the First Raad. 

In the following year (1895) the whole matter was 
again discussed during the debate upon the codification 
of the Gold Law. Once more the Second Raad was 
invited to sanction amendments which practically 
gave the Government the authority they demanded, 
and which provided for the presence of sufficient 
Government nominees upon the Mining Regulations 
Commission to secure for the President a permanent 
‘majority. This, however, the Second Raad refused to 
do, and the Government tried another device. 

-When in September 1895 the question came before 
the First Raad, the President in a strong speech urged 
the members to declare the principle that all minerals 
‘belong to the State, and (though this necessary deduc- 
tion was left to be inferred) were to be disposed of by 
the Government alone. Though failing again to induce 
the First Raad to reject the recommendations of the 
Second Raad, the President so far succeeded as to 
induce the members to postpone the whole matter for 
yet another year. 

On 24 August, 1896, the President obtained his way, 
and after strenuous personal exertions persuaded the 
Raad to re-enact the law prohibiting the granting of all 
mining licences under dewaarplaatsen, unless it should 
seem advisable to the Raad and the Government, in 
which case such rights should be put up to public 
auction, the proceeds to be divided between the State 
and the original owner of the farm, or his heirs or 
assigns. Thus we see that the President has successfully 
persuaded the First Volksraad to go back upon their 
own vote and to override the resolutions of the Second 
‘Raad, to whom authority to regulate these matters was 
expressly delegated. The benefits that have thereby 
accrued to the State and to its favourites, who, fore- 
warned, had acquired the interests of the original 
owners of the farms, have been wrung from the 
Mining Companies, notwithstanding the express pro- 
visions of the original law, the no less distinct assu- 
rancés of the Government in 1892, and the demands of 
the barest equity. 

The Mining Companies are now compelled to pay a 
high price, which has been run up by a fictitious auction 
of tights, to mine under their own dewaarplaatsen. Of 
this money one half is paid nominally to the owner (who 
has already been fully compensated) of a farm, the in- 
creased value of which is solely and entirely due to the 
energies of the companies themselves; the other half 
is taken by the State, which has persistently and con- 
sistently thwarted the interests of the mining industry, 
and is, moreover, by its own statutes expressly de- 
barred from selling or trafficking in claims in any 
way whatever. 

It may in conclusion be noted that, apart from the 
possibility of obtaining money from the companies, no 
benefit can be gained by the State under the amended 
clauses. The excuse of furthering or bettering the 
mining industry will not avail, for no facility for obtain- 
ing access was granted, and whoever purchases the 
mining claim without being owner of the surface rights 
is of course unable to work it. The Government, how- 
ever, has been enabled to extract very large sums from 
the mining industry for the benefit of individuals, and 
this, unhappily, is a sufficient explanation. 


A GRATEFUL COUPLE. 


Wwe shall say that this age of harsh commercialism 
has stifled all gentler, finer emotions in human 
breasts? Cheap cynics, with a ‘‘See here!” and a 
‘See there !”, may try to persuade us that we are all 
vile. And, as they compass us about, piling up the 
evidence and dragooning us to despair, lo! of a sudden, 
from the heaven they had almost hid, falls a clear ray 
of light, in which those cynics shudder and shrivel and 
disappear, and we are left with glad, glistening eyes 
and bosoms heaving to the old tune of optimism. Such 
a ray has fallen upon me in the guise of a book*, 
cream-coloured and gilded ; a book whose every page 
proves that Gratitude, finest of all the emotions, is still 
thriving in old England. 

. * “Tantallon Castle. The Story of the Castle and the Ship.” 
By Pennell. T. & A. Constable, 
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_ The germ from which this book ”—or ray, as I 
should prefer to call it—‘‘ sprang, was Sir Donald 


Currie’s desire that I’’—Mr. Joseph Pennell, who writes 
the preface—‘‘ should make a series of drawings of the 
very delightful interior decorations of the ‘ Tantallon 
Castle,’ designed by Messrs. Niven and Wigglesworth.” 
By this little fire a great matter has been kindled, for 
‘the drawings were made, and around them the book 
has grown up.” Mr. Pennell’s ‘‘ designs have become 
but a part of what” he hopes ‘‘may be a beautiful 
whole.” Beautiful it certainly is, not merely by reason 
of Mr. Pennell’s drawings, but by reason, also, of Mrs. 
Pennell’s running commentary. Mrs. Pennell has had 
an inspiration which lends poetic dignity to her theme. 
She has cast her praises in the Plutarchian parallel, 
Before she describes that ‘‘ Tantallon Castle” which 
bore her to Afric shores, she devotes a long chapter to 
its protonym on the Scottish coast, ‘‘a ruinous pile ” 
whereon ‘‘ the sun shines in merciless scrutiny, the mist 
falls in a tender shroud.” It seems that ‘‘ the walls of 
Tantallon were firm and strong when Angus returned 
from exile ; but its halls had been sackedand pillaged. Of 
their desolation there is record.” And so Mrs. Pennell 
herself records, in language so picturesque as to bleach 
the scarlet of all guide-books, the ancient history of 
‘*Temptallon or Tantallon.” But, after a little while, 
her task palls on her. ‘‘There are places,” she says, 
‘‘where something, one feels, should happen, and of 
these Tantallon, even in its ruins, is one.” I picture 
Mr. and Mrs. Pennell standing together beneath the 
broken battlements, waiting, like the Micawbers, ‘‘ for 
something to turn up.” ‘They seem to have been dis- 
appointed—Tantallon’s happenings,” we read, 
all of the past.” It is in a far gayer mood that we find 
them afloat on Sir Donald Currie’s luxurious liner. 
Here, in her great enjoyment, Mrs. Pennell speaks 
rather coldly of the elder Castle. She says that 
‘‘in size and brute massiveness, it was not without 
its peers ; in beauty it was by no means incomparable.” 
But than the younger Castle ‘‘ none stauncher, none 
better built for the voyage, rides more easily over the 
Bay of Biscay, and passes unscathed under a tropical 
sun.” Both Mr. and Mrs. Pennell seem to be filled 
with this one aim—to assure Sir Donald of their grati- 
tude for being allowed to take berths and travel on his 
‘* beautiful ship.” Other folk have travelled, as they 
did, on the ‘‘ Tantallon Castle,” but without so much 
as a word of thanksgiving. It was, I think, this very 
boat which Lord Randolph Churchill abused so un- 
graciously in one of his letters to the ‘* Daily Graphic.” 
But ‘‘to the technically learned,” says Mrs. Pennell 
quietly, ‘‘ there will be clue of perfect proportions in 
the record of her dimensions: in her 456 feet of length, 
her 504 of breadth, her 35 of depth moulded, in her 
one huge funnel that accomplishes the work of two, 
in her 5,700 tons of registered tonnage.” Husband 
and wife engage in a kind of uxorious rivalry as to 
which shall please Sir Donald the more highly. That 
gentle magnate must have been torn between the wife’s 
dithyrambs and the husband’s sketches of ‘‘ the.charm- 
ing interior decorations.” See how Mr. Pennell has 
portrayed the Smoking Room, with a care for detail 
that is quite Pre-Raphaelite in its reverence! You 
can see the exact pattern, intricate though it is, which 
adorns the leathern lounges. And there, through one 
of the port-holes—oh delightful !—you can just descry 
a dear little yacht on the horizon. Everything is in a 
peculiar perspective, and it is nice to think that Mr. 
Pennell sat, sketch-book in hand, waiting regularly till 
the boat lurched to the chosen angle. Look, too, at the 
Dining Saloon! The coats-of-arms on the wall— 
are they not pretty? You can count the quarterings. 
And those beautiful palms on the tables, those luxurious 
arm-chairs! And further on, in the Music Room, do 
you not long to let your fingers stray over that key- 
board, which Mr. Pennell has drdwn so neatly? In 
fear lest he should not have done full justice to this 
apartment, the artist has actually put into the corner of 
his drawing a little map, to show the proportions! 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Pennell, you may be sure, has not been 
idle. She has been declaring that the layman needs no 
‘* scientific theories of ventilation to appreciate well-aired 
freshness when, from the steamer’s deck, he steps 
within and below.” She has been glancing over 
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her husband’s shoulder, as he sketches the com- 
panion-way, and remarking that the structure “‘ with 
the lions on guard, has a fine air of dignity and 
restraint in the sober sweep of its lines.” Observe, 
too, that Mrs. Pennell, in her perfervid hastiness, omits 
most of those little things which grammars call definite 
and indefinite articles. Such sentences as ‘‘like [a] 
Roman Emperor or Moorish King, you may bathe in 
[a] marble bath” have a wild charm, not to be found 
elsewhere. 

Well! Itis a delightful picture, this; husband and 
wife ‘‘ stepping within and below,” she plying her pen, 
he his pencil, whilst Sir Donald beams down on them 
through the hatch-ways. Other passengers may be 
reclining in enjoyment of their leisure; others, again, 
indulging in deck sports; others yet, a prey to 
nausea. Notso, Mr. and Mrs. Pennell. ‘‘ My dear,” 
I seem to hear Mrs. Pennell saying to her husband, ‘‘ I 
pray you, look at that marble bath!” ‘‘ Observe,” 
murmurs Mr. Pennell, half-closing his eyes, “‘ the noble 
curve of that hot-water-tap!” ‘*Cold and hot water!” 
cries Mrs. Pennell, making a note. ‘‘ Observe,” con- 
tinues Mr. Pennell, ‘“‘the high-light on that white 
enamel!” ‘‘Whiter than Athian snow on _ steep 
mountain side!” exclaims Mrs. Pennell. ‘‘ Smooth 
as well-mowed lawn in Cathedral Close!” So 
do the hours pass pleasantly for all concerned— 
Mrs. Pennell rhapsodizing, while Mr. Pennell titti- 
vates his little drawings. It is most pleasant to 
watch them at their work, and I, for one, hope that 
Mr. and Mrs. Pennell will continue their unique labours. 
‘* The Story of the Castle and the Ship” is a book that 
I would not have missed for the world, and I do sincerely 
hope it is but the first of a long series. Might I suggest 
to Mr. and Mrs. Pennell, that, having dealt with 
Fantallon Castle, they should turn their attention— 
especially in this year of jubilee—to Windsor? Mr. 
Pennell might purchase a cake of Brown Windsor Soap 
and sketch it carefully from all angles, while Mrs. Pennell 
might take a return ticket to the Royal Borough, look 
up some guide-books and return to draw comparisons 
between Cake and Castle—‘“‘ each is a solid, impressive 
structure with soft hint of old-world perfume,” ‘‘even 
as the Castle was founded on salubrious soil, so does 
the Cake rest on perforated soap-dish which absorbs 
moisture” &c. &c. I am sure that the purveyors of 
the soap would pay readily for the publication of the 
book. ‘‘ The Story of Old Grey Windsor and Old 
Brown Windsor” would be a catchy title. 

Criticus. 


THE IRISH FINANCIAL QUESTION. 


N the course of the Regency Debate, Mr. Foster, 
the Speaker of the Irish Parliament, declared 
‘*Lord Castlereagh wants the Union in order to tax 
you and take your money,” and in the protest of the 
Irish Peers against the financial arrangements embodied 
in the Act of Union, this sentence occurs: ‘‘It must 
end in the draining from Ireland of her last guinea; in 
totally annihilating her trade for want of capital; in 
rendering the taxes unproductive, and finally putting 
her into a state of bankruptcy.” 

If such were the anticipations, we now know what 
is the finding of a Royal Commission. A great majority 
of the Commissioners believe that Ireland since the 
Union has been overtaxed nearly three millions a year. 
‘* If,” said one of the witnesses, “‘ you take two millions 
a year for the ninety years since the Union at 3 per cent. 
compound interest, it would now amount to over a 
thousand millions.” 

To the argument that this economic drain caused by 
excessive taxation must, by depriving the producing 
classes of their savings, have prevented in Ireland the 
accumulation of wealth, there is now offered this 
remarkable reply : ‘‘ It may be true that we have robbed 
Peter, but still we have paid Paul ; if we have pinched 
his savings fund, until the Irish citizen is turbulent, 


still we have expended the excess taxation on police-— 


men and judges !”” While to-day this one item, police, 
is costing Ireland over six shillings per capita, and 
while the joint cost of police and military amounts to 
sixteen shillings per capita, in 1794 the entire taxation 
per capita of Ireland was less than nine shillings. 
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’ Ht is hardly possible to read the evidence given before 
the Commission without an awakening sense of relief. 
All the stress and strain of the political relations between 
the two countries may well have been occasioned by 
their financial relations. If we once admit that Ireland 
has been bled like a veal calf, what then becomes of the 
**theory of original sin”? In other words, instead of. 
an irremediable evil, a connexion with a community 
which we have chosen to regard as beyond the pale of 
our permission ever to legislate locally, England is now, 
confronted with a ‘‘ little bill” ; a mere hundred millions 
or so, which she owes to Ireland, chiefly because 
of the financial excesses and Free-trade aberrations ot 
Mr. Gladstone in the ’Fifties. 

In his evidence before the Royal Commission this is 
what Sir Robert Giffen has to say about Ireland’s status 
at the time of the Union and the Ireland of to-day.—‘‘ To 
put the matter shortly, Ireland in population has sunk 
from one-third to less than one-seventh; in gross 
income from two-seventeenths to less than one-seven- 
teenth ; in capital from a proportion that was material 
to about one-twenty-fourth ; in taxable resources from 
a proportion that was also material, being perhaps about 
one-tenth, to a proportion that is almost inappreciable— 
the proportion of only 1 to 50. Nearly the whole taxable 
income of the Irish people is in fact absorbed by the, 
State. The taxable income being about fifteen millions 
only, the Imperial Government, as we have seen, takes 
nearly seven millions and the local taxes are over three 
millions. So large a proportion of taxation to taxable 
income would be a serious fact for any country, and 
there can be little accumulation in Ireland under such, 
conditions.” 

Add to this statement from Sir Robert Giffen the. 
following significant table of figures supplied by Sir 
Edward Hamilton, the Secretary of the Treasury :-— 

Ireland Population Taxes Per capita Capital 

1794... 4,413,728 ... £1,975,216.... 85. 9d. ... £563,600,000- 

1894... 4,600,000 ...£11,266,598 ...495. £400,000,000 

If Sir Robert Giffen and Sir Edward Hamilton are, 
correct, all else follows naturally enough. Irishmen 
have found themselves taxed to the point of exile ; they 
have become turbulent under the pressure ; this has led 
to a military occupation of Ireland and to the enlistment 
of that splendid and costly police force. Next, in 
order to redress to some degree the increasing im- 
poverishment, an English Parliament has given Ireland 
a grant of fifty millions of property belonging to the 
Irish landlords—say five years’ purchase of ten millions 
of rents. But Parliament may not find it easy to ex- 
tend this form of ‘‘ benevolence,” because any such 
further doles must come not from the Irish mortgagor, 
but from the English mortgagee. 

It is not too much to say that the new Royal Com- 
mission now promised is the most important Commis- 
sion of the century. If the Irish case is at all what the 
statistics foreshadow—and I have recently when pur- 
suing an entirely independent investigation, both in New 
Zealand and in the purely agricultural States of the 
American Union, found very nearly the same conditions— 
then we have to evolve an entirely new system of taxa- 
tion. From him that hath not has been taken away 
even that which he hath, and this to such a degree that 
it is now the duty of the Legislature equally at West- 
minster and at Washington to devise taxes for wealth 
and not poverty. 

_John Stuart Mill held the view, which has since 
attracted the support of the French economists, that 
looking at the citizen as a machine to supply revenue, 
enough must be allowed him out of his yearly product 
to keep him alive and even in working order. Mill 
held that this subsistence ration is a first charge, is in- 
alienable if you would keep the citizen from emigrating ; 
and that it is the surplus over and above this subsistence 
ration which alone is available for taxation. Let us 
apply this system of taxation to England and to Ireland 
and allow a ration of sixpence halfpenny per day, or 
£10 per annum, for food, clothing, shelter and seed. 
The gross wealth production of Ireland is clearly from 
the evidence given not more than sixty millions ; from 
which deduct a ration of 45 millions for 44 millions of 
people, and there remains 15 millions of taxable surplus. 

In the case of Great Britain, Mr. Bowley’s elaborate 
researches, which can be found in the Journal of the 
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Statistical Society for June 1895, seem to have satisfied 
his critics that Great Britain’s annual wealth product and 
her income from foreign investments aggregate sixteen 
hundred millions sterling. Deduct from this sum £10 
per capita per annum for 35 millions of people, and 
there remains a surplus of 1,250 millions available for 
taxation. In short, while Ireland’s surplus available for 
taxation, as compared with England's surplus, is as 15 
to 1,250—that is, as 1 to 83—we are collecting it in 
the ratio of 1 to 12. 

It seems probable from the figures, that of her whole 
taxable surplus Ireland is made to yield up 75 per cent. 
and England less than 12 percent. And if this is the 
case in Connaught, it is equally true that over and above 
the subsistence ration the State is to-day taking 
practically almost the whole wealth product, in Essex, 
in Sussex, or Lincolnshire. 

Falling prices, and increasing taxes which gravitate 
to distant centres—these are the conditions which to-day 
are creating an agrarian movement all the world over. 
The members are being starved in order that the belly 
may be stuffed. The returns of the United States 
census of 1890 show that the value of farm products, 
per average farm of 137 acres, was $538, to be divided 
by 5°74, the average number of persons per farm. So 
that the average gross income per day of the farming 
class in America was, in 1890, only about one shilling. 
Since 1890 average farm prices in the United States 
have fallen not less than 25 per cent. It is safe, there- 
fore, to say that the present income of that farm com- 
munity is not more than ninepence. Contrast this with 
the comparative affluence of American paupers, and 
American criminals. The Board of Supervisors in 
Clarke County, Illinois, contract out the cost of keeping 
their paupers at two dollars per capita per week, or 
fourteen pence per day, including funeral expenses ; 
while the Commissioner of the Illinois State Gaol shows, 
in his official return, that the State of Illinois receives 
for its chain-gangs, leased out to work on the roads, 
twenty pence per day per convict. 

MorRETON FREWEN. 


LONDON BIRDS IN WINTER. 


[% August, annually, some keen-eyed observer spies a 

wheatear in one of London’s open spaces. Two to 
three months later a few fieldfares visit us. Brock- 
well Park is one of their haunts, Hampstead Heath 
another; rarely do they penetrate further into this 


brick-and-mortar wilderness, where their harsh voices 


would sound musical in our ears. Swallows and 
house martins are more often with us during migration. 
Two to three hundred of these birds were seen sunning 
themselves on a tree in Kensington Gardens one morn- 
ing early last October ; they rose up and flew away west, 
but others succeeded them and haunted the central and 
other parks until October 15. At this mutable season 
of the year a person who elects to spend his nights sitting 
on the leads, with rugs and an umbrella to keep out 
cold and wet, may be rewarded by hearing far-off shrill 
delicate noises of straggling sandpipers, or other shore 
birds on passage ; or the mysterious cry of the lapwing, 
‘wailing his way from cloud to cloud.” 

These few rare sights and sounds are for the very 


patient watchers and listeners ; nevertheless they are 


the only “‘ authentic tidings” the Londoner receives of 


that great and wonderful wave of life travelling south- 


ward over half the globe in advance of winter. This 
annual exodus and sublime flight to distant delectable 
regions beyond the sea is, however, only taken part in 
by some of the feathered people ; meanwhile, the others 
that remain to brave the cold are also seen to be 
infected with a restless spirit and desire of change. The 
starling, missel-thrush, larks and pipits, and other kinds, 
alter their way of life, uniting in flocks and becoming 
wanderers over the face of the country. ‘Finches, too, 
go a-gipsying ; and the more sedentary species leave 
their breeding haunts for suitable winter quarters ; and 


everywhere there is a great movement, a changing of 


places, packing and scattering, and a hurrying to and 
fro all over the country., 

The London birds are no exception, although their 
autumnal movements have hitherto attracted little 
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attention. These movements are becoming more 
noticeable, owing to changes going on in the character 
of the metropolitan bird population. It is true that the 
sparrow is as numerous as ever, and, being a parasite, 
as great a lover of home as ever ; but recently there has 
been a considerable increase in the more vagrant 
species—the starling and woodpigeon especially. 
During the last few years the woodpigeon has been 
growing more and more domestic—less inclined to 
leave home in autumn ; the present season has witnessed 
a partial return to the old wild habit, a majority of the 
birds having left London. Thus, at Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
there were thirteen birds down to the end of September, 
then all but one disappeared ; and this solitary stayer- 
at-home had had the misfortune to be sprung upon and 
injured by a murderous cat some time before the day of 
departure. At Battersea Park, one of the islands 
in the ornamental water is a favourite roosting-place of 
the London wood-pigeons ; after the breeding season 
as many as 150 could be counted flying into the trees 
at sunset; at the beginning of the cold weather not 
more than forty or fifty remained. Many of the 
wanderers no doubt get shot in the country, but at pre- 
sent (March) the survivors are all back in their old 
haunts. 

The moorhens formerly disappeared from London in 
winter ; they are now resident all the year in a few of 
the parks where they are well sheltered, and during 
hard frosts they feed at the same table with the orna- 
mental waterfowl. From all the smaller lakes which 
they have recently colonized they vanish in cold weather. 
In autumn, before going, they wander about a good 
deal by night; any small piece of water will attract 
them, and their cries will be heard during the dark 
hours : before daylight they will be gone. No doubt 
these night wanderers—dabchicks as well as moor- 
hens—know their London well and its perils, for they 
must move in a murky atmosphere, flashed upon by 
innumerable lights that dazzle and confuse the inex- 
perienced ; and even worse than the lights are the 
telegraph wires, which spread like a stupendous cobweb 
over the whole metropolis. 

The starling is the most interesting London bird in 
his autumn movements. After the sparrow he is by 
far the most numerous species, but is so generally 
diffused over the entire metropolitan area that it is only 
when the birds begin to gather at the end of August 
and during September that some idea can be formed of 
their numbers. At the present moment there are small 
flocks of a dozen to twenty or thirty birds inhabiting 
every park, cemetery, and other open space containing 
trees in London: these have been with us during the 
winter months ; but they form but an insignificant rem- 
nant of the entire number that make their summer home 
with us. In August the London starlings begin to con- 
gregate every evening at two favourite roosting-places | 
—an island in the ornamental water at Regent’s Park 
and the largest of the islands in Battersea Park 
water. The last is the most important. Before sunset 
the birds are seen pouring in, flock after flock, from all 
quarters, until the trees and bushes on the island are 
black with their thousands, and the noise of their 
jangling is so great that a person standing on the edge 
of the lake cannot hear himself speak. These meeting- 
places are evidently growing in favour; and if the 
autumn of 1897 should show as great an increase as 
that of 1896, London will have (as compensation for its 
lost rookeries) a very fine cloud of starlings. At the 
beginning of October the birds took their departure : 
this month and next will see them return in small 
flocks, and, gradually spreading themselves over the 
whole metropolis, each pair going back to its own 
nesting hole, in many cases two or even three miles — 
distant from the nearest feeding ground. 

At the same time that many, of our birds leave 
London, others come to winter in it, but of these 
visitors only one, the black-headed gull, attracts public 
attention. Gulls were always to be seen on the Thames 
in the cold season, but the great frost of two winters 
ago caused them to come in unusual numbers, and to 
penetrate to the parks in search of food. The kindly 
reception that was then given them, when they were 
fed like tame chickens on broken bread and scraps, has 
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not been forgotten. The first comers last year made 
their appearance on the river on October 22, and three 
days later about a hundred gulls had quietly settled 
down on the water in St. James’s Park. These Park 
gulls have left us; the spring-like mildness of the 
weather since January is probably the reason of their 
early departure. We see in this punctual return of 
the gulls, bringing their young with them, that a tradi- 
tion has been formed, a new habit acquired, and that 
Nature has given a new and beautiful ornament to 


London of more value than many bronze statues. 
W. H. Hupson. 


A FOX HUNT IN THE DOWNS. 


i ep kennels lie snugly at the foot of one of those 
great smooth hills of grass which stand sentinel 
above the Channel upon the Sussex shore. It is ten 
o’clock, and the hounds are just quitting their enclosure. 
They stream through the gate held open for them ps | 
one of the whips and pour out upon the grass slope, 
mad with pleasure and excitement at the prospect of a 
whole day of liberty and a fox chase or two thrown in. 
It is a short hour's ride to the meet, and huntsmen, 
whips and pack climb leisurely the slope of the great 
down which in smooth contour stands above them. 
It has been a night of frost, but already the sun is 
asserting his strength ; the white rime that met his rays 
is already turned to moisture; every leaf of the short 
herbage glistens ; and there will be abundance of scent 
for some hours. The three figures in red show up 
bravely upon the hillside, as they rise obliquely the six 
hundred feet of down, and the sun flicks keen flashes of 
light from spur and bit. That smooth grass path which 
they are ascending has been worn for them by the 
— feet of Saxon hinds, who for a thousand years 
ve followed it. Presently hunters and hounds stand 
out in clear outline upon the brow and then disappear. 

We climb the hill steadily and in turn are upon the 
summit. The hounds are far ahead now and will soon 
be descending again. The sun is busily licking up the 
white mist which lies in the hollows beneath, and the 
broad expanse‘of smooth, rolling, down-country is every 
minute becoming more clear to the eyes. In the valley 
just below a great company of gulls has been sheltering 
during the night. They are preparing to descend for 
breakfast upon some ploughing which skirts the hills to 
the right, and as they rise upon the wing the sun tints 
with silver the delicate pearl-grey of their upper 
plumage. We push on and now descend a steep slope 
of the down, where the sun has not yet made itself felt, 
and the rime lies thick and frosty upon the longer 
herbage. Another mile or two and we are at the meet- 
ing-place—a quiet hamlet, lapped in one of those warm, 
well-timbered coombs which lie amid the spurs of the 
South Downs. Fifteen minutes in front of a pleasant, 
comfortable-looking country house; cherry brandy or 
ale for those that fancy it ; conversation which, despite 
the hard times, sounds cheery enough ; and then the 
word is given and hounds are trotted away tothe wood- 
land close at hand. 

The squire here is a keen fox-preserver, and not 
five minutes elapse before the whimper of a single 
staunch hound has proclaimed a find ; the whimper 
quickly swells to a chorus, and then, in full cry, the 
whole pack break covert and face the long, slopi 
shoulder of down which stretches above them. "A 
quarter of a mile in front you may note a small, solitary 
patch of brown moving swiftly and very smoothly over 
the dull-green grass. That is the fox they are now in 
frantic pursuit of. After the hounds thunder the field, 
some seventy or eighty in number. They gallop slowly, 
for the down is not to be lightly overcome. In ten 
minutes fox, hounds and hunters have vanished over 
the smooth brow. 

Twenty minutes later down another shoulder of the 
down comes stealing that same little red-brown figure. 
The time has been brief enough, but the wonderfully 
easy, machine-like stride with which the fox faced the 
hill so short a time since has changed, and the gait is 
now strangely slow and laboured. In truth, fox- 
-hunting upon these smooth hills, where there are no 
enclosures, no fences, and often little or no shelter for 
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miles, is very hard upon the hunted beast, which is here 
as much coursed by the hounds as hunted. In twenty 
short minutes that fox has been practically run to death. 
He makes for the woodland from which he was driven, 
but there are foot-people between it and him, and he 
turns short round and canters wearily over a piece of 
plough, pointing for a patch of plantation under the 
hollow of the down. A chorus of yells, halloos, and 
screams from the foot people somewhat hastens his 
progress. He rests but three minutes in the plantation 
patch, and then steals softly to another, and thence into 
the big covert again, almost at the spot from which he 
first broke. 

A blast of the horn floats cheerily across the valley, 
and now upon the line of the hunted fox, down the 
shoulder of the hill, come streaming hounds and hunters 
again. The pack work round to the plough and there 
check. The huntsman casts them to the right without 
result, and then after some few minutes’ delay he is: in- 
formed of the fox’s point, blows his horn, carries his 
hounds forward, and is upon the line again. They hunt 
slowly under the hill, the sun has told upon the plough- 
ing, and scent is poor and catchy. In five minutes they 
have run through the plantations through which their 
hunted fox passed. They plunge into the woodland 
again and are hidden from view. Five minutes later 
and the beginning of the end comes. Once more from 
the covert there emerges that little reddish-brown 
figure which we have seen twice before. It creeps 
wearily out on to the plough for a hundred yards, 
and then there is once more a hubbub of yells 
from the foot-people. Everybody has caught sight of 
it. Almost in the same instant a crash of hound 
music comes from the covert, and the pack issues into 
the open again. They seem fresh enough, while the 
little draggled weary figure out there upon the middle 
of the ploughing can now scarce drag one leg after 
another. You may have seen many a well-hunted fox ; 
never have you set eyes upon a more beaten one 
than that before you. The tillage rises a little in the 
centre ; it is all open ground and the end of the chase 
is in full view of every one, mounted or on foot. Yet, 
beaten, wearied to death, utterly hopeless as he must 
now be, the hunted creature steals, with an invincible 
determination, stiffly forward. 

For a little way the pack follows steadily upon the 
line, gaining fast; suddenly a leading hound views 
a hundred yards in front the beaten fox. He raises his 
voice in a frantic delight; the rest of the pack in turn 
catch sight of their prey, and now, ravening together, 
dash forward with a crash of voices with renewed pace 
and vigour. The fox knows now that the end is very 
near, yet he still holds his head straight and presses on. 
The sight even to the hardened fox-hunter is almost a 
pathetic one. Here is no friendly ditch, no bush, no 
shelter of any kind, where the hunted creature may 
set himself up at the last and die at least with his 
back to the wall. All is bare, inhospitable, and 
open. The pack flashes forward, one hound three 
lengths ahead of his fellows. He is within five yards 
of his prey; the fox suddenly faces round with open 
mouth and bared teeth; the big hound grapples him 
fiercely, receiving a nasty bite as he does so; in another 
instant the whole pack are mingled in one wild delirium ; 
the death has come. The huntsman gallops up, jumps 
off his good chestnut, rescues the dead and now tattered 
quarry, and, with the field gathered round him, proceeds 
to conduct the last rites in due form. 

Why, one asks oneself, instead of seeking the vale, 
where fences are plenty, sheep abound, and the chances 
of escape are increased a hundred-fold, did that fox 
climb the bare down and suffer himself in that first 
twenty minutes’ burst to be practically coursed to 
death? That is a question impossible even for the 
huntsman to answer. Perchance he sought a refuge in 
the cliffs, which he found himself unable to attain ; per- 
chance he was turned from the valley by foot-people 
outside the covert. Whatever his reasons, and no 
doubt he had good vulpine reasons for the line he took, 
the smooth bare hills proved his undoing. He was a 
stout fox and in an average hunting county would 
probably have stood before hounds for a long hour, or 
even have made good his escape altogether. 
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BROWN, WATTS, AND IBSEN.. 

“The Mariners of England,” a new and original 

'. . romantic drama in four acts, by Robert Buchanan 
and Charles Marlowe. Olympic Theatre, 9 March, 


1897. 

** Saucy Sally,” a farce in three acts, by F. C. Burnand. 
Adapted from ‘‘ La Flamboyante.” Comedy Theatre, 
10 March, 1897. 


i has not yet been noticed, I think, that the picture 
galleries in London are more than usually interest- 
ing just now to those lovers of the theatre who fully 
understand the saying ‘‘ There is only one art.” At the 
Grafton Gallery we have the life-work of the most 
dramatic of all painters, Ford Madox Brown, who was 
a realist; at the New Gallery that of Mr. G. F. Watts, 
who is an idealist; and at the Academy that of 
Leighton, who was a mere gentleman draughtsman. 

I call Madox Brown a Realist because he had vitality 
enough to find intense enjoyment and inexhaustible 
interest in the world as it really is, unbeautified, 
unidealized, untitivated in any way for artistic con- 
sumption. This love of life and knowledge of its worth is 
a rare thing—whole Alps and Andes above the common 
market demand for prettiness, fashionableness, refine- 
ment, elegance of style, delicacy of sentiment, charm of 
character, sympathetic philosophy (the philosophy of the 
‘happy ending), decorative moral systems contrasting 
roseate and rapturous vice with lilied and languorous 
virtue, and making ‘‘ Love” face both ways as the 
universal softener and redeemer, the whole being wor- 
shipped as beauty or virtue, and set in the place of 
life to narrow and condition it instead of enlarging 
and fulfilling it. To such self-indulgence most artists 
are mere pandars; for the sense of beauty needed to 
make a man an artist is so strong that the sense of 
life-in him must needs be quite prodigious to over- 
power it. It must always be a mystery to the ordi- 
nary beauty-fancying, life-shirking amateur how the 
realist in art can bring his unbeautified, remorseless 
célebrations of common life in among so many pretty, 
. sweet, noble, touching fictions, and yet take 

is place there among the highest, although the railing, 
the derision, the protest, the positive disgust, are almost 
universal at first. Among painters the examples most 
familiar to us are Madox Brown and Rembrandt. 
But Madox Brown is more of a realist than Rem- 
brandt ; for Rembrandt idealized his colour: he would 
draw life with perfect integrity, but would paint it 
always ina golden glow--as if he cared less for the 
direct light of the sun than for its reflection in a pot of 
treacle—and would sacrifice real colour to that stage 
glow without remorse. Not so Madox Brown. You 
‘can all but breathe his open air, warm yourself in his 
‘sun, and smell ‘‘the green mantle of the standing 
” in his Dalton picture. Again, Rembrandt 
would have died rather than paint a cabbage uncon- 
ditionally green, or meddle with those piercing aniline 
‘discords of colour which modern ingenuity has extracted 
from soot and other unpromising materials. Madox 
‘Brown took to Paisley shawls and magenta ribbons and 
‘genuine greengrocer’s cabbages as kindly as Wagner took 
‘to ‘‘ false relations” in harmony. But turn over acollec- 
tion of Rembrandt’s etchings, especially those innumer- 
able little studies which are free from the hobby of the 


. chiaroscurist ; and at once you see the uncompromising 


realist. Examine him at the most vulnerable point of 
‘tthe ordinary male painter—his studies of women. 
‘Women begin to be socially tolerable at thirty, 
-and. improve until the deepening of their conscious- 
ness is checked by the decay of their faculties. 
But they begin to be pretty much earlier than 
‘thirty, and are indeed sometimes at their best 
‘in that respect long before their chattering is, apart 
from the illusions of sex, to be preferred in serious 
‘moments to the silent sympathy of an intelligent pet 
‘animal. Take the young lady painted by Ingres as 
“*La Source,” for example. Imagine having to make 
‘conversation for her for a couple of hours. Ingres is 
‘not merely indifferent to this: he is determined to make 
‘you understand that he values her solely for her grace 
of form, and. is too much the classic to be affected by 
any more cordial consideration. Among Rembrandt’s 
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etchings, on the other hand, you will find plenty of 
womien of all sorts; and you will be astonished and 
even scandalized at the catholicity of his interest and 
tolerance. He makes no conditions, classical or moral, 
with his heroines : Venus may be seventy, and Chloe 
in her least presentable predicament: no matter: he 
draws her for her own sake with enormous interest, 
neither as a joke, nor a moral lesson, nor a model of 
grace, but simply because he thinks her worth drawing 
as she is. You find the same thing in Madox Brown. 
Nature itself is not more unbiassed as. between a pretty 
woman anda plain one, a young woman and an old one, 
than he. Compare the comely wife of John of Gaunt 
in the Wycliffe picture with the wife of Foscari, who 
has no shop-window good looks to give an agreeable 
turn to the pitifulness of her action as she lifts the 
elbow of the broken wretch whose maimed hands cannot 
embrace her without help. A donne douche of prettiness 
here would be an insult to our humanity; but in the 
case of Mrs. John of Gaunt, the good looks of the wife 
as she leans over and grabs at the mantle of John, who, 
in the capacity of the politically excited Englishman, is 
duly making a fool of himself in public, give the final 
touch to the humour and reality of the situation. No- 
where do you catch the mature Madox Brown at false 
pathos or picturesque attitudinizing. Think of all the 
attitudes in which we have seen Francesca di Rimini 
and her lover; and then look at the Grafton Gallery 
picture of that deplorable, ridiculous pair, sprawling in 
a death agony of piteous surprise and discomfiture 
where the brutish husband has just struck them down 
with his uncouthly murderous weapon. You ask dis- 
gustedly where is the noble lover, the beautiful 
woman, the Cain-like avenger? You exclaim at the 
ineptitude of the man who could omit all this, and 
simply make you feel as if the incident had really 


‘happened and you had seen it—giving you, not your 


notion of the beauty and poetry of it, but the life and 
death of it. I remember once, when I was an “ art 
critic,” and when Madox Brown’s work was only known 
to me by a few drawings, treating Mr. Frederick 
Shields to a critical demonstration of Madox Brown’s 
deficiencies, pointing out in one of the drawings the 
lack of ‘* beauty ” in some pair of elbows that had more 
of the wash tub than of ‘“‘ The Toilet of Venus” about 
them. Mr. Shields contrived without any breach of good 
manners to make it quite clear to me that he considered 
Madox Brown a great painter and me a. fool. I 
respected both convictions at the time; and now I 
share them. Only, I plead in extenuation of my folly 
that I had become so accustomed to take it for granted 
that what every English painter was driving at was the 
sexual beautification and moral idealization. of life into 
something as unlike itself as possible, that it did not 
at first occur to me that a painter could draw a plain 
woman for any other reason than that he could not 
draw a pretty one. 

Now turn to Mr. Watts, and you are instantly in a 
visionary world, in which life fades into mist, and the 
imaginings of nobility and beauty with which we invest life 
become embodied and visible. The gallery is one great 
transfiguration: life,death, loveand mankind are nolonger 
themselves : they are glorified, sublimified, lovelified : 
the very draperies are either rippling lakes of colour 
harmony, or splendid banners like the flying cloak of 
Titian’s Bacchus in the National Gallery. To pretend 
that the world is like this is to live the heavenly life. 
It is to lose the whole world and gain one’s own soul. 
Until you have reached the point of realizing what an 
astonishingly bad bargain that is you cannot doubt the 
sufficiency of Mr. Watts’s art, provided only your eyes 
are fine enough to understand its language of line and 
colour. 

Now if you want to emulate my asinine achievements 
as a critic on the occasion mentioned above in con- 
nexion with Mr. Shields, you cannot do better than 
criticize either painter on the assumption that the 
other’s art is the right art. This will lead you by the 
shortest cut to the conclusion either that Mr. Watts’s 
big picture of the drayman and his horses is the only 


‘great work he ever achieved, or that there is nothi 


endurable in Madox Brown’s work except the embroi- 
dery and furniture, a few passages of open-air painting, 
and such technical fours de force as his combination of 
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the virtuosities of the portrait styles of Holbein, Antonio 
Moro, and Rembrandt in the imaginary portrait of 
Shakspeare. In which event I can,only wish you sense 
enough to see that your conclusion is not a proof of the 
futility of Watts or Madox Brown, but a reductio ad 
absurdum of your own critical method. ' 

And now, what has all this to do with the drama 
Even if it had nothing to do with it, reader, the ques- 
tion would be but a poor return for the pains I am 
taking to improve your mind; but let that pass. Have 
you never been struck with the similarity between the 
familiar paroxysms of Anti-Ibsenism and the abuse, the 
derision, the angry distaste, the invincible misunder- 
standing provoked by Madox Brown? Does it not 
occur to you that the same effect has heen produced by 
the same cause—that what Ibsen has done is to take 
for his theme, not youth, beauty, morality, gentility, 
and propriety as conceived by Mr. Smith of Brixton 
and Bayswater, but real life taken as it is, with no more 
regard for poor Smith’s dreams and hypocrisies than 
the weather has for his shiny silk hat when he forgets 
his umbrella? Have you forgotten that Ibsen was once 
an idealist like Mr. Watts, and that you can read ‘‘ The 
Vikings,” or ‘* The Pretenders,” or Brand,” or 
‘Emperor or Galilean” in the New Gallery as suitably 
as you can hang Madox Brown’s ‘“Parisina” or 
‘Death of Harold” in the Diploma Gallery at the 
Royal Academy? Or have you not noticed how the 
idealists who are full of loathing for Ibsen’s realistic 
plays will declare that these idealistic ones are beauti- 
ful, and that the man who drew Solveig the Sweet 
could never have descended to Hedda Gabler unless his 
mind had given way. 

I had intended to pursue this matter much further ; 
but I am checked, partly by want of space, partly 
because I simply dare not go on to Leighton, and make 
the application of his case to the theatre. Madox 
Brown was a man; Watts is at least an artist and 
poet ; Leighton was only a gentleman. I doubt if it 
was ever worth while being a gentleman, even before 
the thing had become the pet fashion of the lower-middle 
class; but to-day, happily, it is no longer tolerated 
among capable people, except from a few old Palmer- 
stonians who do not take it too seriously. And yet you 
cannot cure the younger actor-managers ofit. Sir Henry 
Irving stands on the Watts plane as an artist and 
idealist, cut off from Ibsen and reality by the deplorable 
limitations of that state, but at least not a snob, and 
only a knight on public grounds and by his own 
peremptory demand, which no mere gentleman would 
have dared to make lest he should have offended 
the court and made himself ridiculous. But the 
others !—the knights expectant. Well, let me not be 
too highminded at their expense. If they are Leigh- 
tonian, they might easily be worse. There are less 


‘handsome things in the world than that collection 


of pictures at the Academy, with its leading men who 
are all gentlemen, its extra ladies whose Liberty silk 
robes follow in their flow the Callipygean curves beneath 
without a suggestion of coarseness, its refined resolu- 
tion to take the smooth without the rough, Mayfair 
without Hoxton, Melbury Road without Saffron Hill. 
All very nice, gentlemen and ladies; but much too 
negative for a principle of dramatic art. To suppress 
instead of to express, to avoid instead of to conquer, to 
ignore instead of to heal: all this, on the stage, ends 
in turning a man into a stick for fear of creasing his 
tailor’s handiwork, and a woman into a hairdresser’s 
window image lest she should be too actressy to be 
invited to a fashionable garden-party. 

‘*« The Mariners of England,” the new Nelson play.at 
the Olympic, is a frankly cynical exploitation of cant, 
claptrap, and playgoers’ folly by Mr. Robert Buchanan, 
in collaboration with ‘* Charles Marlowe.” Mr. 
Buchanan takes the same liberties with Nelson as with 
himself, making that hero play to the gallery by say- 
ing, not the authentic ‘‘ They have done for me at last, 
Hardy : I am shot through the backbone,” but ‘‘ They 
have done for me at last, Hardy: one last broadside 
and the day is ours.” The dialogue includes more 
‘*God bless you’s” than I have ever heard in 
one evening on the stage even in recent years. No 
doubt the public richly deserves what it has got in this 
melodrama ; but that does not justify the slight put by 
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Mr. Buchanan on his own capacity, which, if it does 
not clamour to do better things than ‘*‘ The Mariners of 
England,” must certainly be the very laziest and’most | 
unconscionable capacity of its rank in the world. 
** Saucy Sally,” at the Comedy, is a farcical comedy 
of the well-worn kind, about a gentleman who keeps 
two establishments, and explains his absences from 
both by pretending to be a marine explorer. It is 
always amusing to see Mr. Hawtrey lying his way in 
and out of domestic complications. His cleverness; 
tact and humour are in constant play, with uproarious re- 
sults, throughout the farce ; but he needs them all to play 
up to Mrs. Charles Calvert, whose performance as the 
mother-in-law is a triumph from the first look to the 
last word. I had not the advantage of seeing Mrs. 
Calvert's Cleopatra thirty years ago; but if she was as 
incomparably the first actress in her line then as she is 
now, I deeply regret my loss. Mr. Hendrie is good as 
the grateful sailor; but as to the rest it is a case ot 
Mrs. Calvert first, Mr. Hawtrey a very good sixteenth, 
and the rest nowhere. G. B.S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


YPVHILE the present unsettled condition exists in 
political matters, the Bank of England Directors 
are not likely to alter the Discount rate unless they are 
compelled by some sinister circumstance to raise it. A 
reduction from the present level of 3 per cent. would 
only be an invitation for the withdrawal of our gold 
reserves ; and at present there is no reason in the 
weekly figures to warrant an increase. 


The week on the Stock Exchange opened well, and 
the clouds appeared to be dispersing. Consols rose 
1 per cent. on Monday from 110§ to 1114 for money, 
and from 111 to 112 for the account. The advance, 
however, appears to have been mainly due to re- 
purchases by the ‘‘ bears” who had sold Consols 
to protect themselves against the risks attendant 
on holdings in other departments under present cir- 
cumstances. After Monday there was no particular 
feature until Thursday, when there occurred a spurt 
which put the price up to 112;°s—a spurt which was not 
maintained. Markets are very nervous and unsettled, 
and on Thursday afternoon there was a general reaction 
after a good opening. One has only to throw out on 
the Stock Exchange a hint that the most irresponsible 
of evening papers is displaying an alarmist contents 
bill to create financial hysteria in its most pronounced 
form. Yet once again we have to record the melancholy 
fact that, as matters stand at present, intrinsic merits 
play quite a secondary part in regulating market quota- 
tions. If one asks about any market the answer is 
invariably the same in effect. The authority applied to 
may hold favourable views or the reverse; but, after 
expressing them, he always finishes with the remark, 
‘*But the market is regulated by this Cretan business.” 


Generally .speaking, the arrangement of the Stock 
Exchange Settlement this week showed that the volume 
of commitments was small even in what used to be 
regarded as the most speculative markets ; but that 
the preponderance of speculation was on the ‘ bear” 
side. Evidence of this was forthcoming in continua- 
tion rates, which were light in almost every case. How 
little speculation there is for the rise in Home Rail- 
way stocks, as a typical case, can be judged from the 
fact that London and North-Western Ordinary was 
carried over at } to ;4,; Great Western at even to 4; 
Great Eastern at } to even; North-Eastern Consols 
at $; and so with others. 


The Mining carry-over this week has. been, generally 
speaking, against bull operators. The heaviest depre- 
ciation has naturally been experienced in the South 
African Market, owing to the uneasy feeling with 
regard to the present deadlock between the Transvaal 
Government and the High Courts. Consolidated Gold- 
field Debentures were carried over 44 points lower 
than the previous settlement, and Rand Mines 2}.— 
Westralians were more irregular in their movements, ' 
although falls predominated. . The only. noteworthy 
feature in this department was a further rise of 1§. inv 
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Great Boulders on the discovery of rich ore in depths. 
The differences in the Miscellaneous Market were in 
the majority of cases in favour of buyers, although the 
improvements were only fractional. 


For some time past the market in West Australian 
mining shares has been stagnant and weak ; but there 
are now premonitory symptoms of a renewal of 
activity. Up to the present these symptoms go no 
further than a resumption of buying for colonial 
account; but that is, of course, a very hopeful sign. 
There is, however, no indication as yet of the British 
public reviving its interest in estralian mining 
ventures. But if the colonists continue to buy, specu- 
lative investors will come in—possibly ‘‘a day after the 
fair.” The market is now in the position that any 
special item of good news, such as the favourable 
report received the Kalgurli Company, is at once 
reflected by a rise in price. This benefits actual 
holders ; but it does not appear to bring in many fresh 
buyers, except from Australia, where they know more 
than we know here about the financial position of 
different companies. 


The South African Mining Market is in a curious 
state. The quotations of individual shares move about 
in the most lively way, but there is very little real 
business at the back of the movements, and what 
there is mainly depends on the temper of the Con- 
tinental Bourses—Paris especially. During this week 
prices rallied, but without any ostensible reason they 
reacted on Thursday afternoon, and there is nothing 
to indicate the direction in which they are likely to 
move next. Consolidated Goldfields were as high as 
i on Thursday and the closing price was 6}$; Rand 

ines went up to 19}, and finished on the same day at 
183. In times of active speculation changes like these 
might determine the fate of many speculators; now 
they are looked upon with equanimity and spoken of 
as ‘*nominal.” 


A mining share which is coming rather prominently 
into notice in the section of the market to which it 
belongs is the Taitapu Estates in New Zealand. 
During the New Zealand mining ‘‘boomlet” these 
shares reached the price of £4 7s. 6¢. Since then 
there has been effected a considerable amount of 
development work, but the quotation fell away to 
41 15s. for no particular reason beyond the diversion 
of interest from that particular class of speculative 
investment. They have now suddenly jumped up 
to £2 35. od., the immediate cause being the publica- 
tion of a telegraphic report announcing the discovery 
of wonderfully rich ore, assaying in one case at the 
rate of something like 20 ounces to the ton. We must 
not be understood as recommending a purchase of the 
shares. There is a direct conflict of opinion about 
them, even amongst people who ought to be well 
informed. The properties are of enormous area—if we 
mistake not, there are about 88,000 acres. The opti- 
mists point to the report alluded to above as evidence 
of there being rich auriferous ground included in the 
property; the pessimists say that it is not fit for any- 
thing much more remunerative than growing cabbages. 
We remain neutral, and merely record the fact that the 
shares have emerged from the stagnation which has of 
late become the feature of the market in New Zealand 
mining shares. 


The dealings in London and Globe Finance Corpora- 
tion stock are now in the new shares which result 
from the amalgamation with the West Australian Ex- 
ploring and Finance Corporation. For each share in 
the old Company the holder gets 2$ shares in the 
am; ated undertaking. Just before the. inaugura- 
tion of the dealings on the new basis the old shares were 
quoted at 34. The new shares quickly went to 14, which 
is the equivalent of 33 for the old, as a simple arithme- 
tical calculation will show. Unless there be any market 
manipulation behind the change—a question which re- 
mains to be answered—the amalgamation of the two 
interests would appear to be to the advantage of the 
shareholders. But there is time and there is room for 
wide fluctuations before the advent of the Special Set- 
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tlement, for which the current bargains are made. The 
question of the greatest importance at the moment 
appears to be whether it will be possible to make a 
success of the forthcoming new issue of capital which 
the directors have practically pledged themselves not 
to make under £2 per share. This consideration is 
likely to be an important factor during whatever period 
elapses from now to the fixing of a date for the Special 
Settlement in the new shares. 


Last week we referred to the bullying tactics of the 
directors of the United States Debenture Corporation 
in propounding their scheme for reducing what we 
admit to be the inordinate outstanding liability on the 
Ordinary shares of the Corporation. We see no reason 
to depart from what we then said. It is certainly a 
state of affairs impossible to continue permanently that 
the shares shall be of £8 each with a liability over- 
hanging them of £7 per share. It is no wonder that 
under such conditions the shares should stand at a very 
considerable discount in spite of the 7} per cent. 
dividend. But this uncalled capital is, nevertheless, an 
important part of the security of the debenture-holders, 
and we are not surprised that some of these are disposed 
to rise in revolt against the very meagre concession 
offered to them in exchange for the relinquishment of 
such a great part of their security. This is how the 
proposition strikes us. If the security is good it is no 
favour to promise that in no event shall an irredeem- 
able Debenture stock be paid off at less than 120 per 
cent. Under such an assumption nobody wants to be 
paid off. In these times sound 4} per cent. perpetual 
stocks are not easily picked up. On the other hand, 
if the security is doubtful, it is obvious folly to 
voluntarily relinquish any part of it ; and it is unfair on 
the part of the debtor to seek to compel such relin- 
quishment. We are afraid that, in the legal sense, 
this relinquishment can be enforced by putting the 
Company through the form of voluntary liquidation, 

aying off the debenture-holders at par, and then start- 
ing afresh; but we hardly think that such a course 
would actually be adopted. There wdéuld have been 
more likelihood of an amicable arrangement but for the 
menacing attitude of the spokesmen of the Board at 
the shareholders’ meeting. 


For people who are not pecuniarily interested in the 
London and Universal Bank the report of the public 
examination of its officials is amusing reading. Major- 
General Sir John Campbell cut a particularly sorry 
figure, explaining as he did that he did not know much 
about the thing at all, and that the speech that he 
delivered to the shareholders was handed to him already 
written out. When pressed on certain statements in 
that speech, his naive explanation was that he did not 
then know so much as he does now. We trust he will 
know better another time than to incur such a rebuke 
as the Registrar’s remark that ‘‘ the speech was simply 
a tissue of falsehoods put into your mouth.” It may 
be foolish prejudice, but shareholders cannot be got to 
divest their minds of the idea that the chairmen of the 
companies in which they are interested know what 
they are talking about when they call the shareholders 
together to render an account of their stewardship. 


If we are to credit the gentlemen who have been 
discussing the outcome of the dissolution of the Ame- 
rican steel-rail pool, England and the markets affected 
by England are shortly to be flooded with Yankee rails 
equal in quality to anything we can produce at prices 
which work out at thirty shillings per ton less than 
ours. The menace is by no means unreal ; but things 
are not quite so bad as that. The nature of the 
arrangement between the triumphant democrat and 
the oil magnate is not very well, understood. We 
are told that Mr. Rockefeller, who has recently 
been picking up Lake Superior iron mines at 
old iron prices, has agreed to supply Messrs. 
Carnegie with 1,200,000 tons of ore annually for fifty 
years to come at absurdly low rates. The exact facts 
are that the Carnegie Steel Company and the Oliver- 
Snyder Steel Company (the latter participating to the 
extent of one-sixth) have leased two mines, and have 
agreed to ship the quantity named and to pay on it a 
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ty of 25 cents per ton, in addition to a rail freight 
to Duluth, over Mr. Rockefeller’s railroad, of 80 cents 
per ton. This assures Mr. Rockefeller a good and 
steady return on his investment in these particular 
mines, in the railroad and in his Lake boats—for the ore 
is to go on his vessels to the lower Lake port. The 
Carnegie-Oliver combination benefits by securing a 
cheap ore supply independent of all market fluctuation. 


It seems to us that the man who has done the finest 
piece of business in this little job is Mr. Rockefeller, 
who is the cleverest millionaire in the States. He 
knows better than to keep all his eggs in one insecure 
basket. But the other side must derive enormous 
advantage. A monopoly of cheap ore, added to a low 
cost of handling as between the lower Lake port and 
the furnaces, must give the Homestead works an easily 
predominant place in America, and seems eminently 
calculated to kill off most of that concern’s rivals— 
unless they make terms with Mr. Rockefeller for the 
output of his other Mesaba mines, with which the 
present agreement does not interfere. But, anyway, 
this agreement will mean a general lowering of 
prices in America, in order that this huge monopolist 
may not have matters all his own way. We are, 
perhaps, unduly prejudiced against American trusts 
and monopolies, but this “‘ Big Three” seems to 
us to have in its composition as much iniquity as one 
could very well find in that other ‘‘ Big Three” which 
dominates Chicago and fixes the price of every pound 
of beef that is consumed in the country. They will no 
doubt endeavour to control America before seeking 
other worlds to conquer. As for the recent purchases 
of 25,000 tons of steel rails by the London and North- 
Western Railway from Messrs. Carnegie, and the pur- 
chase of a similar quantity by the London and South- 
Western from the same manufacturers, we are inclined 
to believe that the Pittsburg company let them go at cost 
price in order to get rid of their big stocks and to ob- 
tain a footing. One thing seems certain, and that is, 
that the Carnegie-Oliver-Rockefeller agreement is not 
going to lead to such a sweeping reduction in prices as 
we have been told. 


The directors of the New Julia Nitrate Company are 
an astute body, but their astuteness is of the incom- 
plete order. Acting, of course, in the best interests of 
the undertaking, they have decided that fees to the 
extent of £1,100 per annum should be distributed 
among the directorate. The only weak point in the 
situation is that they have hitherto been unable to dis- 
tribute dividends to any extent at all among the share- 
holders. This little matter can perhaps be arranged on 
some future occasion. Meanwhile, it is painful to find 
that, in the board’s opinion, £1,100 is in no degree 
commensurate with the value of their services to the 
shareholders. Doubtless this is also the shareholders’ 
opinion. 


According to the latest report of the Linotype Com- 
pany, the net profits for the past year amount to 

123,255, which, with the previous balance of 

37,962, gives a total of £161,217 available for 
dividend. Of this amount, the interim dividend for 
the half-year ending June 1896 absorbed £33,462, 
£30,000 will go to reserve fund, and the balance is to 
be disposed of as follows :—A dividend for the remain- 
ing half-year at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum on 
the Preferred Ordinary shares (£28,680), and a dividend 
for the same period of 2} per cent. on the Deferred 
Ordinary shares (£35,851), leaving £33,224 to be 
carried forward. It is stated that the business con- 
tinues to increase, and that 35 new patents (affecting 
Great Britain) were acquired or taken out last year, as 
against 26 in 1895. In these days of self-seeking the 
directors deserve a word of praise for their suggestion 
that the £5,000 voted in recognition of their services 
should form the nucleus of a benevolent fund for the 
benefit of the Company’s employés. 


As we anticipated last week, there has been a further 
rise in the price of South African mines, and Crown 
Reef shares, to take a typical example, are now quoted 
at1o. There is good reason for the improvement, for 
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we understand that the dividend about to be declared 
for the half-year ending 31 December, 1896, will be con- 
siderably better than that for the preceding half-year, 
and, of course, still more in excess of that for the 
corresponding period of 1895. The announcement that 
the output in February exceeded 12,000 oz. is also very 


encouraging. 
NEW ISSUES, &c. 
BELGRAVIA HOTELS COMPANY. 


Advantage is being taken to the full of the anticipated 
influx of visitors to London in connexion with the 
Queen’s Diamond Jubilee to float hotel undertakings as 
joint-stock companies. A case in point is the Bel- 
gravia Hotels Company, Limited, whose capital was 
offered to the public this week. We_ have before us as 
we write a “‘ private and confidential” prospectus of 
the Hotel Belgravia, Limited, which was in circulation 
in the autumn of last year, and which stated that 
the subscription list would open on 17 October and 
close on 19 October. The share capital was then 
460,000, and the debenture capital £40,000. This 
week’s prospectus of the Belgravia Hotels Company, 
Limited, mentions a capital of £150,000, without 
debentures being alluded to. We do not know 
whether the resemblances between the two prospectuses 
or the differences between them are the more instruc- 
tive, but a few specimens of both may not be amiss. 
The new one is prominently headed with the announce- 
ment that the year 1897 as ‘‘marking the Diamond 
Jubilee of Her Most Gracious Majesty will, it is con- 
sidered, be a record season of prosperity for first-class 
hotel properties.” This is probably correct, but inves- 
tors in such properties ought to look further ahead than 
the current year. In the ‘private and confidential” 
prospectus of October last three directors were men- 
tioned ; only one of these appears on the present board. 
The bankers are now different ; the solicitor is different ; 
the auditors and brokers were not mentioned in the old 
prospectus ; the secretary is different; but the offices 
are the same, and so are the beautiful pictures of the 
Hotel Belgravia which accompanied both documents. 
All these changes seem to point to some interesting 
inner history concerning which details will be interest-— 
ing, more particularly as the ‘‘ private and confidential ” 
prospectus of October 1896 stated that sufficient work- 
ing capital having been already subscribed, the directors 
would proceed to allotment immediately on the closing 
of the lists. 


THE NEW RAPID CYCLE COMPANY. 


This Company is formed to acquire the business of 
St. George’s Engineering Company and that of 
A. Whitehouse & Company, both of Birmingham. Like 
other recent cycle issues the future profits of this Com- 
pany are based upon the business done last year. To 
our minds this is not sufficiently convincing, seeing that 
the year 1896 was one of exceptional activity in cycle 
manufacturing. Moreover, there is every indication 
that in the future profits will be considerably curtailed 
owing to the great number of fresh companies entering 
the field. The capital consists of 130,000 shares of 
£1 each and £15,000 cash is reserved for working 
capital. There is also a Debenture Issue of £20,000, 
divided into 200 Five per cent. First Mortgage Deben- 
tures of £100each. This issue would appear to be a good © 
enough investment, but we should advise our readers 
to leave the Ordinary shares for the Birmingham 


people. 
THE CLIPPER PNEUMATIC TYRE COMPANY. 


Although pneumatic tyre companies have in the past 
been attended with remarkable success, it is very ques- 
tionable whether their prosperity in the future will - 
continue in view of the many agencies at work to 
supersede them. The Clipper Pneumatic Tyre Com- 

any, with a capital of £150,000 in shares of £1 each, 
is formed for the purpose of (1) purchasing from the 
Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Company a licence to manu- © 
facture and sell tyres under the Bartlett (Clincher) 
Patent. (2) To take over from the Dunlop Pneumatic 
Tyre Company a licence to manufacture and sell Rims 
under the Westwood Rim Patents. (3) To take over a ° 
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Sole licence to manufacture and sell Bagot Tyres under 
the Bagot Patents. (4) To manufacture and sell 
Pneumatic Tyres and Rims under the above licences. 
The prospectus is very hazy as to what return share- 
holders are likely to get on their money. The purchase 
consideration has been fixed by the vendor at 4,120,000, 
payable as to £60,000 in cash, and the balance in cash 
or shares at the option of the directors. The under- 
taking does not commend itself to us as offering suffi- 
cient inducement to subscribe. 


TASMANIAN COPPER COMPANY. 


The Gold Estates Company of Australia invites sub- 
scriptions to an issue of 100,c00 shares of £1 each in 
this undertaking. The capital of the Company is 

325,000, of which 225,000 shares will be issued as 
fully-paid to the vendors, and it appears that out of the 
present issue of 100,000 shares over 70,000 have already 
been privately subscribed. A favourable point in the 
prospectus is the fact of the vendor Company taking 
such a large proportion of the purchase price in fully- 
paid shares. The property is about 385 acres in area, 
and is located upon a continuation of the same large 
mineral belt as the well-known Mount Lyell Copper 
Mines. The property has been exhaustively reported 
upon. It is not improbable that the small proportion 
of shares available for the public will be taken up. 


E. T. WILKES, LIMITED. 


' The basis on which this Company is capitalized is 
upon the certified profits for the six months ending 
31 December, 1896. This to our minds is a very unfair 
basis, more especially when the accountant’s certificate 
states that the average profits for the two previous 
half-years were on a much lower scale. The capital of 
this Company is £50,000, divided into 20,000 Five 
per cent. Cumulative Preference shares of £1 each, 
and 30,000 Ordinary of £1 each. The purchase money 
has been fixed by the vendors at the sum of £30,000. 
The whole of the Cumulative Preference shares are now 
offered and 15,000 Ordinary. 


CHARING CROSS AND STRAND ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


This is an issue of 10,000 4} per cent. Preference 
shares of £5 each at £1 premium, being the balance 
of 20,000 shares authorized by the Corporation in 
October 1894 and July 1896. The business has been a 
steadily progressive one, the dividend paid on the 
Ordinary shares for 1896 having been the highest distri- 
bution ever made by the Corporation. 


THE NORMAL POWDER AND AMMUNITION COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


This seems to us a dona fide venture. The capital is 
£70,000, consisting of 40,000 #1 Ordinary shares, and 
30,000 £1 Deferred shares. The Ordinary shares, 
which are to be issued at 1s. premium, will be entitled 
to a 6 per cent. preferential dividend. The Deferred 
shares will be entitled to the rest of the profits until 
their dividend also reaches 6 per cent. ; and after that 
both classes of shares will participate equally. The 
1s. ‘‘premiums,” amounting to £2,000, are to be 
applied to the payment of the expenses of promotion, 
any deficiency being made good by the vendor Syndicate. 
The price of the goodwill is fixed at £37,000, 
of which £30,000 will be taken in Deferred shares 
' (the whole issue), and £7,000 in cash or Ordinary 
shares at the option of the Syndicate. Thus the 
vendors will not, practically, receive more than £7,000 
for the business unless the full dividend of 6 per cent. 
on the Ordinary shares is paid. The purchase price of 
the stock-in-trade, plant, &c. is not to exceed £1,000, 
so that £32,000 will remain for working capital. The 
Syndicate further undertakes to discharge all existing 
obligations. The qualities claimed for the ‘‘ Normal 
Sporting Powder” are that it is ‘‘ absolutely water- 
proof,” is of ‘‘remarkably quick ignition,” has ‘‘less 
recoil than other nitres,” and is ‘‘ extremely hard 
hitting and smokeless.” It has been approved by the 
Duke of Westminster, the late Sir Henry Halford, Lord 
Ashbrook, and other well-known sportsmen and experts, 
and the directorate includes General Alexander Kinloch, 
the Earl of Westmorland and the Earl of Ava. 
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Special advantages in the shape of free carriage of 
consignments of cartridges and a discount on orders of 
a certain amount are offered to those private sportsmen 
and gunmakers who may be tempted by what seems a 
fairly secure prospect of a 6 per cent. dividend to hold 
as many as ten shares. It seems that the sale of 50 
tons of powder and 10 millions of cartridges per annum 
would be more than sufficient to provide for a 6 per 
cent. dividend on both classes of shares, and we are 
inclined to think that there are many ways in which ten 
guineas might be worse invested. 


HEARL & TONKS, LIMITED. 


We understand that the cycle manufacturing business 
of Messrs. Hearl & Tonks, of Birmingham, is about 
to be transferred to a limited company and the 
prospectus is promised a week hence. The capital will 
be 4,160,000, of which £50,000 will be in £1 Seven 
per Cent. Preference shares and £20,000 is to be 
reserved for working expenses. This is the most con- 
siderable cycle manufacturing firm in Birmingham ; and, 
as there will be no Debenture stock, the Preference 
shares hold out a fairly good inducement to those 
investors who are not satisfied with the rate of interest 
which accompanies absolute security. 


APOLLINARIS AND JOHANNIS, LIMITED. 

The capital of this Company is £2,380,000, consist- 
ing of 119,000 #10 Ordinary shares and an equal 
number of #10 Five per Cent. Cumulative Preference 
shares. There is also to be £850,000 Four per Cent. 
Irredeemable Debenture stock. Thus the total amount 
to be subscribed is £ 3,230,000, the whole of which is to. 
be paid to the vendor syndicate. Apollinaris is in itself 
a name to conjure by, and it will surprise no one to 
learn that the profits of the Apollinaris Company, 
after paying all expenses, have amounted to upwards 
of £150,000 a year. The Johannis balance-sheet, how- 
ever, tells a very different story, as the profits for 1895, 
‘before deducting interest on capital and debentures or 
directors’ fees, or the cost of advertising (which cost 
was excluded and treated as preliminary expenses),” 
was only £14,286, and of the profits for 1896 we are 
told nothing at all! The promoter is Mr. Frederick 
Gordon, of hotel fame, who has already by his enter- 
prise and ability made the fortunes of both himself and 
Apollinaris ; the board of directors includes several 
other gentlemen of recognized integrity and business 
capacity, and we understand that the whole of the 
capital has been underwritten at an exceptionally low 
rate. At the same time we cannot but think that the 
concern is considerably over-capitalized. It is true that 
where an investor formerly obtained 5 per cent. for 
his money he can nowadays only expect 3 per cent., 
and there has been a corresponding falling-off in the 
returns of more risky commercial’ undertakings ; but 
still the time has scarcely arrived when the profits 
of a business which depends on two mineral springs 
should be capitalized at about twenty years’ purchase, 
and it seems to us that ten years’ purchase would be 
much nearer the proper mark. Considering the large sum 
which the public are asked to subscribe, the prospectus is 
culpably backward in giving the information necessary for 
framing even an approximate estimate of the profits ; 
but, on the face of the meagre details vouchsafed, it seems 
somewhat problematical whether as much as 5 per cent. 
will be paid on the Ordinary shares. Our doubts in 
this respect are not removed by the circumstance that 
Mr. Steinkopf, of the ‘‘ St. James’s Gazette,” is said to 
be largely concerned in the promotion, and we are free 
to confess that the appearance of the ‘‘ waiver” clause 
in the prospectus strikes us on this account as more 
than ordinarily objectionable. Indeed we have never 
yet heard of any one who had reason to be satisfied with 
the ultra-Semitic methods of Mr. Steinkopf in matters 
of business. 


ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 


S. R.—Unless you have special information as to the 
prospects of the business you should not invest in shares which 
you cannot realize if the occasion to do so arises. We have 
endeavoured to get some information to guide you, but the 
Company is totally unknown on the market. 

W. HILL.—Your questions, we regret to say, are outside the 
scope within which it would be fair to yourself to give you a 
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definite answer. We cannot take the responsibility of deciding 
for you which are the best.cycle companies in which to invest. 
The industrial companies which you name are respectable ; but 
we do not’ know what extent of commercial risk you are pre- 


pared to face. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


ATE have received a letter from Mr. E. Lippert, 
criticizing the article on the Dynamite Monopoly 
in the Transvaal, which appeared in our issue of 
27 February. Mr. Lippert’s letter only reached us on 
the 11th inst., and it is too long'and too, controversial 
to be dealt with offhand; we, therefore, hold it over 
until next week, when we shall be able to treat it 
with due care.—Ep. S. R. 


_MR. SCHREINER AND THE CHARTERED 
COMPANY INQUIRY. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Capetown, 5 February, 1897. 


‘S1r,—In your number of 16 January which has just 
come to hand I note with surprise the statement, in 
regard to the now pending inquiry by a Committee of 
the House of Commons as to the British South Africa 
Company and the raid into the South African Republic, 
that ‘‘the late Attorney-General at Capetown, Mr. 
Schreiner . . . does not want this inquiry.” 

I much regret that such a statement, no doubt 
published upon what you considered good authority, 
should have been made. My desire is most earnest, in 
the interests both of South Africa and of the prestige of 
Great Britain in the world, that an unflinching and 
complete inquiry should be made; and I trust that I 
am not asking too much when I request you, if the 
etiquette of journalism will permit, kindly to inform 
me of the source from which your information regard- 
ing my view on the matter was derived—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, W. P. ScHREINER. 


We cannot say that we were glad to receive Mr. 
Schreiner’s correction. When we heard that Mr. 
Schreiner did not think the inquiry would do any good 
we believed the report, chiefly because it confirmed our 
own opinion. Now we find that Mr. Schreiner differs 
from us on this point, and we can only take care to give 
his denial even more prominence than we gave the false 
report. We need scarcely add that we are extremely 
sorry to have misrepresented Mr. Schreiner—extremely 
sorry, too, to have misled the public. Still it is worth 
while to note that what Mr. Schreiner desires is “‘ an 
unflinching and complete inquiry,” and this, as we said 
nine months ago, a Parliamentary Committee will 
never be able to accomplish.—Eb. S. R.] 


SIR GEORGE TRYON. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
EmSLEIGH, Exeter, 1 March, 1897. 


_Sir,—The publication of the ‘‘ Life of Vice-Admiral 
Sir George Tryon, K.C.B.,” and Admiral P. H. Colomb’s 
review given in your last issue re-open the whole 
question as to how the fearful loss of the ‘‘ Victoria” 
happened. Admiral Colomb’s review says :—‘‘ But 
Admiral FitzGerald has steered entirely clear of clues 
and hypotheses, and he leaves things just as he found 
them. If we had only to account for an aberration of 
mind on the part of Sir George Tryon alone, we might 
get away on the hypothesis that for once in his life this 
seaman, as remarkable for dealing with sudden emer- 
gencies with promptitude and accuracy as for anything 
else, made a huge mistake in mixing up the ‘ dia- 
meter’ with the ‘radius’ of the ‘circle’ the ships 
turned in. But we cannot forget that every captain in 
the fleet received an order to destroy his neighbour in 
the same way as the ‘Camperdown’ destroyed the 
‘Victoria,’ and that every captain accepted the order 
without hesitation. That has to be explained, as well 
as any mental aberration which caused the order to be 
given.” On this statement I make issue with Admiral 
Colomb. It is easier to believe that the captains, one 


and all, misunderstood the order for a novel manceuvre. 


than that Admiral Tryon misunderstood, under ‘‘mental 
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aberration,” what his own order meant. Asa matter of 
fact, Rear-Admiral Markham did not understand, and 
did hesitate, and signalled; but hauled down his 
signal, being struck with the idea ‘‘ that it was the 
Vice-Admiral's intention to circle round the second divi- 
sion, leaving them on his port hand”—and he put his 
helm hard-a-port. Here is a clue. Again—every 
captain in the fleet had misgivings, but of course dared 
not hesitate. 

I have before me now the ‘‘ Times” of 5 July, 1893, 
in which is a letter signed ‘‘ Wm. Laird Clowes,” and 
from it I here give my marginal remark and a diagram 
of the manceuvre which I ¢hen and now think was 
intended by Admiral Tryon :— 


**W. L. Clowes is the only man who appears to 
understand what the C. in C, ordered. Every other 
writer describes a ‘down the middie’ false evolution 
which coudd not preserve the order of the fleet.” 


n 


Now, bearing in mind the order for each division con- 
cluded with preserving the order of the fleet, how is it 
possible to suppose that this evolution was not 
intended? The only explanation of the disaster to my 
mind is that the Commander-in-Chief did not discover 
that his order was misunderstood until too late. 

I will conclude by quoting the last paragraph of the 
letter written by ‘‘ Wm. Laird Clowes” :—‘‘ Sir George’ 
Tryon, an honoured servant of his country and a’ 
magnificent fleet commander, who has never been 
shown to have previously made a tactical mistake, is 
dead. It is prima facie impossible that he contem-' 
plated ordering such an evolution as resulted in the 
sinking of his flagship. Have not his countrymen been 
too hasty in attacking his memory? Is it not possible 
that they may yet feel ashamed of what they have said 
or written about him?”—I am, Sir, your obedient’ 
servant, ‘ G. H. Saxton, Major-General. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 
3 March, 1897. 

Si1r,—The letter which General Saxton has addressed : 
to you requires, perhaps, a few remarks from me. [, 
desire to point out that the only reason I had for 
raising soon after the loss of the ‘‘ Victoria” the ques- 
tion of the causes which prompted Sir George Tryon’s 
terrible signal, and in again adverting to it in your 
columns, was and is the prevention of such accidents 
in future. To suppose that I am in any way attacking 
Sir George Tryon’s memory is an entire mistake. 
cannot conceive a greater slur on that memory than to 


’ assert that he was so reckless as to confuse the 


‘radius ” with the ‘‘ diameter ” of the “‘ circle” his ship 

turned in, and to persist in the mistake after his flag’ 
captain had warned him. Moreover, such an explana- | 
tion is put out of court by the alternative which was ' 
suggested to him by his officers. It was only suggested © 
to him that a movement which was fatal at 1,200 yards 

between the ships would be safe at 1,600 yards. This 

would have left the accident still open, and its bearing’. 
on the case has been pressed upon me by one of our » 
ablest admirals. Then, again, it is quite certain that 
Sir George Tryon had made a similar signal under ' 
similar circumstances in a former fleet, and that obedi-. 
ence to it was evaded by the officers concerned. Nowwe'. 
have another point pressed by Admiral FitzGerald, He ~ 
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tells us—and I know it as a fact—that in fleet 
manceuvring Sir George Tryon greatly cultivated the 
education of the ‘‘eye and the judgment,” to the 
exclusion generally of what Admiral FitzGerald calls 
the “theory” of the almost mathematical accuracy 
with which great steamships cover time and space in 
their movements, and the consequent limits which are 
placed upon the powers of officers handling them when 
they are at speed. Given this cultivation of eye and 
judgment of Sir George Tryon in a perfectly plain case, 
is it possible to suppose he did not exercise it to the 
best of his ability? Is it possible that, looking at the 
“« Camperdown ” as he did, he did not think—trusting 
to his eye and his judgment—that there would be 
plenty of room for him to turn? We are in a complete 
dilemma if we do not admit this. We are expressly 
told that Sir George Tryon disbelieved in the ‘‘ theory” 
that steamships described accurate paths of a particular 
form in turning when at speed. If he did, why should 
we praise him for it, and at the same time blame him 
for not forsaking that ‘‘ practical” method, and for not 
going back to the ‘‘ theoretical” method on one par- 
ticular occasion ? 

I have pointed out that I am exceptionally qualified 
to speak of Sir George Tryon’s tactical beliefs. I 
spent weeks, if not months, in the duty of trying to 
impress on him the necessity of going beyond the eye 
and the judgment in the handling of steam fleets, and 
how, as size and speed increased, this necessity increased 
with it. But I ever found his faith in his own opinion 
unshakable. His biographer is just as firmin the same 
faith ; and yet no one would dream of blaming him for 
holding it; though, if hereafter his eye and his judg- 
ment should mislead him, every one will be quite 
as ready to wonder at and condemn him as some are 
to wonder at and condemn that splendid seaman Sir 
George Tryon. 

I am sure to be blamed—I have already received 
blame from my brother officers—for reviving what is 
called ‘‘this controversy”; and I find that some at 
least of the captains of Sir George Tryon’s fleet think 
that the remark I made in my review as to their 
“‘ accepting ” the fatal order ‘‘ without hesitation ” 
throws some slur upon them. What I mean is that all 
the captains answered Sir George Tryon’s signal in the 
usual prompt way, as if it had been one of quite ordinary 
character. No signal is supposed to be answered until the 
captain understands it and is prepared to obey it. Means 
are given by which each captain can at once express 
hesitation to the admiral making the signal. The only 
officer who expressed hesitation was, as General Saxton 
points out, the Rear-Admiral. Further means of warning 
an admiral who has made what any captain thinks an 
injudicious or dangerous signal have been provided 
from the earliest days of signal books. It is proper in 
such cases for captains to hoist a signal which declares 
that ‘‘ the signal made is not understood, though the 
flags are distinguished.” Now, the Admiralty in their 
Minute laid it down that the signal displayed by Sir 
George Tryon meant that he would do that which he 
did. I simply hold it impossible that any captain could 
have believed that and yet have failed to warn Admiral 
Tryon in the usual way. I also hold it impossible that, 
had all, or even several of, the captains warned the Ad- 
miral in the usual way, Sir George Tryon would have 
proceeded with his fatal movement. The proof is to 
me positive that no captain anticipated a dangerous 
outcome from obedience to the signal ; but of course I 
cannot say how each captain explained away the danger 
at the moment. 

In the total result I remain quite convinced that 
Sir George Tryon in making this last fatal movement 
was merely acting on the principles I know him to have 
held most firmly: that he trusted to his eye and his 
judgment, and his belief in his control over the move- 
ments of his ship, and that they misled him. 

That some of the officers present believed that Sir 
George Tryon intended to ‘circle round” the 
“‘Camperdown,” as spoken of by General Saxton, 
is on Official record, and is not to be disputed. It is, 
however, impossible that Sir George Tryon himself 
could have meant it, as the General supposes ; because 
there was nothing to have prevented him executing it. 
No “misunderstandings” on the part of the Rear- 
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Admiral or of any of the captains could have affected 
his intentions either way. 

I return to where I set out. I have no doubt at all 
but that the ‘‘ Howe” was stranded and the ‘‘ Victoria” 
destroyed because at those times we were accustomed 
to handle our great battleships at speed on the princi- 
ples which applied perfectly to the sailing ships of our 
younger days. We tried to deal with them as way- 
ward but controllable ; whereas they are mathematically 
accurate in their movements, and are as uncontrollable 


as fly-wheels.—Your obedient servant, 
P. H. Cotoms. 


ARMS AND THE SNOB. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAYy REVIEW. 


Sir,—I apologize to your readers for again taking up 
your space with regard to what seems to have degene- 
rated into a personal squabble (and one which I certainly 
did not promote). It is obvious that the attacks of 
your anonymous correspondent on me are due to per- 
sonal spite for which I cannot conceive a motive. 

So angry is your correspondent that I should say one 
word about myself or my pedigree that he calls my 
allusion to the extinct baronetage ‘‘ amusing.” I am 
afraid I must take up a little space in order to explain, 
not to him, but to your readers. Sir James Chamber- 
layne (1700) had two brothers, Henry and Thomas. 
He and Henry (the last baronet) were buried at Dun- 
stew, and the clergyman there has kindly given me a 
lot of information. No one can find out anything about 
Thomas, and he seems (as the only brother not buried 
there) to have left the neighbourhood. Of course your 
correspondent ‘‘ would not be persuaded though one 
rose from the dead”; but from the researches made, 
as I stated in my last, it seems probable he went to 
Maidstone, in Kent, where there is a house still existing 
called Chamberlayne House. 

Now my great-great-great-grandfather was a Thomas 
Chamberlayne living in that part of Kent, and of 
course the difficulty lies in establishing the relation-. 
ship. This Thomas’s son married an heiress, Miss 
Kadwell, and became rector and patron of Charlton, 


also in that part of Kent; his son succeeded him as. 


rector and patron, and his son (my grandfather) also, 
and all were named Thomas. In the parish church 
at Charlton there is an inscription to prove this. Not 
long ago two families set up a claim to the extinct 
peerage of Annandale ; the Court decided against both, 
but no one doubts ¢hey are two branches of the original 
Annandales. The allusion again in this last letter to 


‘*A Solicitor” shows your correspondent to be a. 


snob” and no mistake. He thinks evidently that 
that is something to be ashamed of and he insults a 
very honourable profession. I believe there are solici- 
tors in this country of better origin than even foreign 
and enigmatical princesses. With regard to ‘‘ arms” 
your correspondent thinks every ‘‘armiger” should 
prove his title to those he bears. J should be content 
to set up a possessory title and plead the Statute of 
Limitations! The five generations of my family alluded 
to carried those arms without protest or interference 


and in a time when the law with regard to such matters: 


was more stringent than it is now. Also (though I do 
not attach much importance to this further than to 
consider it a great honour) on 30 September, 1778, 
King George III., while on a visit to Winchester, gave 
my father’s uncle a silver vase on which he had ordered 
an inscription to be engraved and the very coat of arms 
our correspondent claims and denies my right to! 

ome people would think that bestowed a right to carry 
them, but I do not want to plead ¢ha¢. I have a right 
to believe my authorities are more reliable than 
your correspondent’s, and I prefer the Roll of Battle 
Abbey to the MS. alluded to. On that Roll is the 
name of Chamberlayne, as one of the Barons who. 
came over with William, and (‘hese very arms are 
assigned to him! Now your correspondent tells us 
that a certain Count Tankerville not long after the 
Conquest assumed the name of Chamberlayne from his 
office and took these arms. 
the Count as a ‘‘snob,” inasmuch as these arms by 
right belonged to a Baron, whose veal name was. 


Chamberlayne.—Yours, &c. 
TANKERVILLE CHAMBERLAYNE. 


I fear we must denounce > 
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THE DEMOCRATIC CULTURE. 


‘*The Land of the Dollar.” By G. W. Steevens. 
London: Blackwood & Sons. 1897. 


‘« "T’HE Land of the Dollar” is indisputably the most 
interesting and suggestive book that has been 
published this year ; it is the portrait of a culture done 
with astonishing vigour and vividness, and one could 
easily and agreeably fill one’s review with an arrange- 
ment of adjectives in its honour. There have been 
versions of America since the war, but none of enduring 
distinction ; so many people come back nearly inco- 
herent with indignation: the manners of the hotel 
clerks are dreadful, the continent is quite unfit for a 
gentleman, and so forth. We have witnessed Chicago 
confronted with the Christian era and unabashed. But 
this book is neither the bitter cry of outraged gentility 
nor polemical piety. It is a portrait, sympathetically 
done, as every portrait should be, of what is, after all, 
the most interesting people in the world. And it is 
done with a skilful development of effect, with an in- 
sight and a sense of unity, that make it, albeit nomi- 
nally a reprint of thirty-three letters to a London 
halfpenny paper, a single and complete work of art. 

Partly its unity is the outcome of accident, though 
Mr. Steevens has certainly made an artist’s use of the 
opportunity luck gave him. The problem was to get 

ew York and Niagara, the Chinaman and Wisconsin, 
Chicago and Nevada, the nigger and the “‘ poor white,” 
into the picture, and yet to avoid the miscellaneous 
effect of a pawnbroker’s window. It has beaten every- 
body else ; it would probably have beaten Mr. Steevens 
had it not been for the coincidence of the most significant 
of all Presidential elections since Lincoln’s. It was a sin- 
gularly intimate issue in suspense, not so much a discus- 
sion asa revelation of idiosyncrasy; the perfect pose. It 
turned on the question of currency, it touched the pocket 
of every man of a people essentially competitive and 
commercial from Sandy Hook to the Golden Gates ; the 
east talked of the west, and the city of the country; 
they brought their business relations into the streets, 
they put them on banners, they plastered them on walls, 
for Mr. Steevensto see. But a journalist merely would 
have seen the election and nothing more, would have 
made his book the Election and nothing but the elec- 
tion—America taken for granted, everything of any 
enduring importance taken for granted, a trash of 
arguments that pass, facts that do not matter and 
figures that do not signify. Mr. Steevens, on the other 
hand, makes it America, engaged in electing a Pre- 
sident. 

For his technique he may be indebted—as any sane 
man would probably take care to be indebted—to 
Heine’s description of London. And the journalistic 
beginnings of the book necessitated a division of the 
matter into numerous concise sections, each with its 
effective impression. But the impressions are arranged 
with remarkable skill—they broaden steadily. ‘The 
Voyage” is entertainingly trivial—with its anecdote of 
the American who wanted to know what the visitor 
thought of America while it was still a pale blue line on 
the horizon—and ‘‘The Dollar” is a gleam of the common 
humorist. And from that we work up towards the 
fortified mines of Leadville, a brilliant piece of descrip- 
tion, and the dawn after the election in New York :— 

‘*Gunpowder flared, bands crashed, bugles rang ; 
overhead the late trains puffed and clattered, and 
above all rang volleys of cheers and the interminable 
discordant blare of tin trumpets, all blended in a 
furious jangle of jubilation. The whole place was mad, 
demoniac, inspired with a divine frenzy. ... And 
through the crowd came pushing a man with matted 
hair crying the morning papers.” 

Of all these descriptive vignettes, I like least those 
two that deal chiefly with scenery, for people are the 
texture of the book. If Nature, if the continental mass 
of America is to come in, then the whole design is 
wrong. After all, the entire American civilization, in 
relation to its scenery, is very like a penny bottle of ink 
spilt over a half-acre lawn. Niagara is redeemed by 
the smoking chimney, but the description of the 
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Colorado cajions is simply irrelevance. They took Mr. 
Steevens in a weak place, for being a highly educated 
Englishman he was naturally weak in his geography ; 
he did not know that every Board School Reader, every 
elementary text-book of geology in this country, reeks 
with these same cafions. But he drops his modesty ; 
he becomes a discoverer. ‘‘ Nobody,” he says, ‘‘ seems 
to have thought it worth while to advertise” these 
pyrochromatic solitudes. Well—it is pleasant to 
catch one’s abler contemporaries tripping. And it is 
only a lapse of two pages after all. 

The quality that makes this book so particularly rich 
in suggestion, so stimulating to the imagination, is the 

A great 
majority of people seem to see things only as things 
that are: their vision of affairs is static. They seem to 
think that mountains keep always the same height, 
rivers the same length, nations the same character. 
The Americans to them are a remarkable people, 
infested with Irish, whose cities are painfully uniform, 
and who spell offensively and put your railway check 
in your hatband whether you like it or no. Toa 
minority, perhaps a considerable minority, of people 
nowadays, however, things are seen as things that 
become—their vision of things is dramatic. That way of 
looking at things may be innate in some cases; in 
many it is the result of a study of, and comprehension 
of, the evolutionary idea. Now Mr. Steevens has the 
latter quality of mind to a contagious degree. The 
reader will be dull indeed who does not catch some- 
thing of his fine sense of implication. You find that 
the iron-bound trunk at Euston Station, the ticket 
stuck into your hat-band by a familiar-mannered con- 
ductor, the secret whisky-bar in a scullery at Portland, 
are significant things, straws perhaps, but showing all 
the better for that the trend of the Democratic Idea. 

Over here we pretend to be Democratic. But it is the 
thinnest pretence in the world. Our country is an 
Aristocracy in decay, an Aristocracy with a leaky organ- 
ization, a land of hyphened names, bogus crests and 
derived manners, where every one is strenuously putting 
on Side—toadying, imitating, presuming equali 
with some person supposed to be ‘“‘ above” him, hold- 
ing aloof from or imposing charity or patronage upon 
some other person supposed to be “‘below” him. I 
never met an Englishman so pitiful that he did not find 
a consolation in being ‘‘a little superior” to some 
other Englishman. In this country the wine merchant’s 
wife does not call on the ironmonger’s wife, and the 
ironmonger's wife on the fishmonger’s wife, and the fish- 
monger’s wife on the publican’s wife whose licence is 
only for beer ; and the mere fact that each husband has 
a vote no more makes us Democratic in the face of 
these vulgarities of selectness than the fact that each 
husband has two legs and a head of hair. 

And in return for the right to step on certain ‘‘ in- 
feriors” your Englishman is always ready to be meanly 
abject to certain ‘‘ superiors.” The tradesman culti- 
vates an abject manner to his customers, the railwa 
servant has to be not civil but ‘ respectful,” and suc 

ople as the jobbing workman, the jobbing gardener, 
in a rural community, literally crawl through existence 
touching their hats. When we travel there seems an 
understanding that we are all Ineffable Personages, 
incognito ; if possible we go into a compartment alone 
to avoid losing caste by contact with our ‘‘inferiors,” 
and we ‘‘snub” conversational advances and ‘‘ tip” 
the guard beyond our means to keep him in his place. 
Of course, when one writes a book representing a man 
doing such things, every reviewer in the three kingdoms 
calls one’s character a snob for doing what everybody 
does. But that is only the refinement of our snobbery. 
In America they really have purged their minds of much 
of this sort of thing. The conductor of the train is 
the man, your equal, who examines your ticket and 
looks after you while you travel, and you are the man, 
his equal, who travels under his direction. Both being 
sane human beings, you co-operate to get the business 
done with as little bother as possible, and so you hand 
him your ticket and he very properly whips your check 
into your hatband so that he can see it at a glance a 
dozen yards off. Then there is no more fuss for 
either of you. The formule and gestures of respect 
exacted by English travellers from railway servants are 
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as much resented by the American conductor as they 
would be over here in a club smoking-room. So they 
must be in any genuine Democracy. 

Certain other things follow as a matter of straight- 
forward deduction from the Democratic theory. There 
are no white servants to be got there; there never will 
until the Democracy has rotted. As a consequence 
Mr. Steevens is perpetually recurring to the American 
ingenuity in labour-saving appliances. A house over 
there is built in a mood of elaborate civility. Over here, 
any one who will trouble to do a little house-hunting 
will find that houses—villa residences, built thirty or 
forty years ago, appear brutally indifferent to a servant’s 
health or comfort. Perilous steps, sometimes out of 
doors, lead to the underground coal cellar; dismal ill- 
lit bedrooms for them are poked just anywhere ; there 
are steep staircases, narrow dark subterranean kitchens, 
an absence of water-taps on the upper floors, and so 
forth. These houses recall the happy days before the 
Board schools had turned the girls’ heads and made 
them difficult to please. And in another direction, too, 
the American differs from us fundamentally, and that 
is his unsympathetic treatment of the poor. Here we 
dispense charity. It is part of our social dignity; 

eat ladies require an interesting and cleanly poor 
just as they require a park and deer. Poor English 
people stand being done good to in a most humiliating 
way: one must have been born in the English south 
country—Hardy’s country—to appreciate the taint. 
In America the protrusion of charitable offices would 
probably awake a dangerous resentment ; exuberant 
hion following European examples must needs avail 
itself of Irishry and niggers. To the ordinary American 
the permanent poor are a nuisance, the unfit and the lazy, 
and he resorts to stimulating methods of treatment. 
The casually poor takes his chance. To the American 
poor man the rich are not his providentially appointed 
almoners, but his luckier equals. He plays a game 
inst them, keen but not personally spiteful—the 
Silverite campaign was essentially a move in that game. 
But certain things are not fair—he does not think that 
Trusts are fair—and then he gets angry. ‘Certain 
commercial concerns,” says Mr. Steevens, ‘‘ make fre- 
ent, powerful, and successful combinations to over- 
ride the public interest. One of the most odious forms 
of this is a combination among great employers of 
labour—railway companies and the like—to keep a 
mutual black list. If a working-man offends one of 
them, in time of strike or otherwise, he will get no em- 
ployment from any. Men have changed their names 
and disguised themselves in vain to escape this omni- 
scient and merciless boycott.” . . . That, again, is em- 
phatically not fair. And such things provoke reprisals. 
“It is becoming rare now to find a strike in which gun- 
wder and dynamite are not the ultimate appeal.” 

There lies the danger of the Democratic Idea; the rich 
are irresponsible, they are not ‘* superior,” they 
have no feeling of mob/esse oblige, and there is no 
palliative of territorial or class loyalty to soften 
the rigours of poverty. ... Is it possible for the 
ideas of equality and loyalty to be operative side by 
side? That is the problem America must solve to live. 
H. G. W. 


FARMING POSSIBILITIES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


* On Veldt and Farm.” By Frances Macnab. London : 
E. Arnold. 1897. 


Bins author of this book has courageously grap- 
‘& pled with a gigantic task—the task of endeavouring 
to present to that great British public, whose eyes are 
now directed towards South Africa, some idea of the 
pastoral and agricultural possibilities of the countries 
between the Cape and the Zambesi. The subject is so 
vast that even within the limits of the bulky ‘‘ Cape 
Official Handbook ” it can only be lightly dealt with. 
Miss Macnab, while acknowledging her indebtedness to 
various persons and books, has taken the trouble to 
glean much of her information upon the spot. She 
traversed British Bechuanaland, for instance, during an 
eight weeks’ waggon journey. She is an acute observer, 
and although the plan of her book might have been 
bettered—its shortcomings are accounted for in the 
preface—she has succeeded in producing a work which 
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is well worth the study of those interested in the 
agricultural and general development of South Africa. 

One of the great problems of the future of South 
Africa lies in the fact that the Dutch settlers, whether 
in Cape Colony, the Orange Free State, or the Trans 
vaal, form the great bulk of the farming population. 
They retain, therefore, a very strong grip upon the 
land—a grip which shows few signs of becoming 
relaxed. Nowadays, unfortunately, a very small per- 
centage of the British who flock to South Africa care 
to settle upon the soil. The life is dull and mono- 
tonous, according to modern ideas, and ‘“ Mr. 
Rhodes’s young men” and the men who steadily stream 
up-country crave rather the excitement of pros- 

cting, land speculation, storekeeping, police work, 

affir-fighting, stock-jobbing—anything rather than 
the dull prospect of immurement upon a 6,000-acre 
farm. Most of them cherish the idea of some- 
how making a pile and getting home again. And 
for this reason the unprogressive Dutch, who stick 
doggedly by the land, retain their political power, and 
offer and will continue to offer so solid a front to the 
advance of progress and development in South Africa. 
Even in the new countries of British Bechuanaland and 
Rhodesia the Boers are steadily creeping in and pos- 
sessing themselves of the soil, while the British, who 
might do in ten years what the Dutch will not effect in 
fifty, with few exceptions leave farming severely alone 
and choose the life of gold mining, speculation, and 
business in the towns. 

Four years ago I drew attention to the fact that 
British Bechuanaland, which offers as a cattle-ranching 
ground one of the most favourable fields in South 
Africa, was being almost entirely neglected by British 
settlers, while Dutch farmers from the Orange Free 
State and Transvaal, who recognized its value, were 
steadily trekking into the country and fastening their 
strong grasp upon the land. That process has been and 
still is, unfortunately, steadily going forward ; and al- 
though, as Miss Macnab shows, there is a small leaven of 
keen and capable white colonists other than Boers in this 
territory, the bulk of the land is passing into the hands 
of ignorant and unprogressive Dutch farmers, who will 
erect here as elsewhere a solid wall of opposition to 
modern ideas and modern progress. Education will in 
time make its way even among these benighted people, 
but education among the Dutch on the remote and iso- 
lated back-country farms is a plant of desperately slow 

owth. 

It would be well if Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Rhodes 
between them could devise some plan for attracting 
farming settlers of British blood—of the right sort, 
of course—to South Africa. Sir Alfred Milner, the 
new Cape Governor and High Commissioner for South 
Africa, may be invited to direct his attention to this 
matter, which assuredly has much to do with the future 
prosperity of the country. 

Miss Macnab rightly draws attention to the wonderful 
success of the great State-aided emigration scheme of 
1820, when a body of selected farmers, with their wives 
and families, to the number of 5,000, were settled on 
land in the Eastern Province of Cape Colony at a 
cost to the British Government of £50,000. These 
farmers transformed the country around them from a 
Kaffir-haunted wilderness into the most prosperous 
region of South Africa, and their descendants at this 
hour form the main portion of the British backbone of 
South Africa. 

On the other hand, the author very properly directs 
attention to the difficulties of farming in South Africa. 
It is not a poor man’s country, and a farmer going out 
from England would, without capital to back him up, 
find himself eaten up by expenses during the two or 
three years which must elapse before he has built his 
homestead, put his land in order, secured his water 
supply, and before his stock has had time to increase. 
A man with less than £1,000 can do very little. Many 
of the Boers are deeply in debt, and their acres are 
hopelessly mortgaged to usurers and traders. Miss 
Macnab has some very hard but perfectly true things 
to say of the lower type of Jewish bloodsuckers who 
fasten upon the poorer and more ignorant of the Dutch 


farmers. Some of these gentry adopt good Scottish 


patronymics, to Miss Macnab’s intense disgust. 
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‘While travelling about British Bechuanaland, the 
author entered upon the outskirts of the little known 
Kalahari Desert, which, indeed, forms the western 
region of this colony as it does of the Protectorate to 
the north. Here she encountered one of the Boers 
who had struggled back across the Thirstlands of the 
Kalahari from the disastrous trek to Lake Ngami in 
1895. Miss Macnab, in addition to the record of her 
plucky and interesting waggon journey through British 
Bechuanaland, has a great deal of well-digested and 
exceedingly useful information concerning other parts 
of South Africa—notably Cape Colony, the Transvaal 
and Natal. Exception may be taken to some of her 
conclusions; but, upon the whole, it may be said 
that she has a remarkable grasp of her subject 
and furnishes good and reliable data for intending 
colonists, and indeed for all interested in South Africa. 
She points out the very obvious faults of the Dutch, 
yet she is not blind to their good qualities. Her 
chapters on ‘‘ Land Purchase,” “ Viticulture,” ‘‘ Fruit 
Growing and the Export Trade,” ‘‘ The Market 
of Johannesburg,” “Irrigation,” ‘‘The House of 
Assembly,” ‘‘ Locusts,” ‘* Wheat,” ‘‘ Forestry,” and 
“Native Affairs” are especially good, and there is 
useful information on Natal and its industries. 

When the rinderpest now ravaging South Africa has 
run its course, there will be good openings in that 
country for British settlers, to whom ‘On Veldt and 
Farm” may, amongst two or three other works, be 
cordially recommended. H. A. BRyDEN. 


POEMS OF LOVE AND LIFE. 


** Poems of Love and Life.” 
Gay & Bird. 1897. 


HIS is an unusual book. Few as there are of these 
hundred pages with which one can be really satis- 

fied, there are equally few from which one does not get 
in a surprisingly direct way the sense of a very human 
person speaking straight from the heart. G. Colmore, 
we understand, is a lady who has written novels, but 
so far as we are aware no poems. From the dedica- 
tion—‘‘ To my father, who gave me, and to my husband, 
who discerned, developed, and educated in me, any 
good that I may possess of character or talent, I dedi- 
cate these poems, written chiefly in the four years that 
passed between the death of the one and the death of 
the other ”’—we are allowed to see the quite literally 
personal nature of the feeling which is rendered in this 
one small unambitious attempt of a prose-writer in 
verse. And it is quite easy to suppose that this first 
attempt may be the last. We find here, it is true, 
something very like poetry, something much more in- 
teresting, valuable, genuine than the verse-making of 
far more accomplished verse-makers ; but it is a quality 
which seems to be where it is, not indeed by accident, 
but through an unusual urgency of the circumstances 
which call out emotion. Each poem indeed is very 
definitely and carefully composed; and for construc- 
tion in verse, especially in women’s verse, one can- 
not be too thankful. There is also a certain care 
and curiosity in the arrangement of stanzas and of 
the rhymes in a stanza, and especially in the use 
of the same word repeated instead of a rhyme, 
by which she sometimes achieves a tolling rhythm 
linked by these mournful bells into an almost visible 
chain of sound. A note of Browning may seem to be 
heard not seldom; and yet after all is not this very 
much because these poems give immediate, almost 
colloquial expression to the far from simple or obvious 
moods of a thoughtful and noble-hearted love, such as 
few modern poets except Browning have ever cared to 
express? These poems are not passionate, still less are 
they sentimental; they meditate, with deep but re- 
pressed emotion, on the problems which life and death 
weave around love. There is, in some of the best of 
them, in ‘‘ Husband and Wife,” for example, a curious, 
touching kind of psychology, a self-analysis. which is 
the holding down of strong feeling, anxious about 
itself. Grief, as it sometimes does, has given a wisdom 
of its own; and these poems of sorrow are full of 
delicate thinking, that more honourable memory which 
is busy in the heart with thoughts rather than with 
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outcries. The wife, speaking to the husband, and 
reaming, as lovers do, who should die first, asks him 
if he would come to her grave, day by day, at the hour 
of twilight, ‘‘come wandering with faithful feet,” at 
that old meeting-hour? ‘Ah love, don’t come!” she 
begs, for it is not in the grave that what is lasting in 
her will be found. 
** There is a part of me 
Could not be buried on my burial day ; 
And that the very part 
That hath your heart.” 
And it pleases her to think that so, being’ near him still, 
it is her faults that will perish, turning into dust in the 
dust of her grave; while she lives on in his heart, all 
that is left of her being her love. Then it is the hus- 
band, not the wife, who dies; and at first what she 
longs for is the sense of his presence, his pity; if she 
could only feel him near her for an hour in her loneli- 
ness. But suddenly she remembers, and is glad to be 
alone, if only he does not know that she is sorrowing. 
She will weep softly, lest he should hear ; she will smile, 
and so, if he passes, 
** My lying, loving face, 
Hiding the place, 
Where in my heart the tears lie close and deep, 
Shall tell you that I know not how to weep.” 
In another poem, called ‘‘ Forbidden,” the thought is 
of the same subtle simplicity. Some lines, which may 
be detached without injury from their context, will give 
better than any comment the particular quality of the 
verse :— 
‘* If love were other than a perfect thing, 
Love were no gain, but only all a grief, 
And better were to check its blossoming 
Ere one poor bud could struggle into leaf ; 
To kill it in the spring, 
If love were other than a perfect thing. 
If love were other than most sweet of all, 
Love were the bitterest gift of bitter fate, 
And better were to spurn beyond recall, 
Its magic cup more perilous than hate. 
Its sweetness were but gall, 
If love were other than most sweet of all. 


If love were other than the love of you, 
Love were a poverty, and nothing worth, 
And all the tasks that memory had to do 
Would be to loathe the hour that gave it birth. 
Love were not sweet nor true 
If love were other than the love of you. 


But love is love, and you are you, and I 
Am I that dare to love you with a will, 
* Knowing that love is perfect, true and high, 
_ And always greater than its greatest ill ; 
Knowing it cannot die, 
Since love is love of you, and I am I.” 
There, surely, is something really said, and said with 
simplicity, with dignity. Even here, and much more in 
other parts of the book, the verse wants lifting, a 
pulse beating musically, a sensitiveness to the beauty 
of cadence. Then, again, the poems of the streets are 
much inferior in every way to the poems of the heart. 
It is for these reasons that we doubt whether this writer 
was ever really born to write verse, and whether it will 
occur to her to say much more of what she has to say 
in the form of verse. But this one book certainly was 
worth writing ; it will not be overlooked by those who 
are able to see what is personal, thoughtful, and human 
in its revelation of a temperament. 


THE VERY NEAR EAST. 


“Rich and Poor.” By Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet. 
London : Macmillan & Co., Limited. 1897. : 


4 Basen is a badly named little book. It has about 
as comprehensive a title as a book could well be 
burdened with, fit to rank with Buckle’s “‘ History of 
Civilization ” or the proverbial curate’s lecture to the 
local Mutual Improvement Society on ‘‘ The Progress 
of the Universe.” Mrs. Bosanquet’s book is really a 
sketch of a certain East-End parish and the poverty and 
stupidity to be found therein, with some reflections on 
the best methods to alleviate the distress. True, Mrs. 
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Bosanquet does but exploit her parish for the purpose 
of telling us her general views on the subject of the 
poor and their reform, and her volume has therefore so 
much the wider scope. But it is not concerned with 
the rich in any way. No one (saving parsons and 
doctors) with the slightest claim to be anything higher 
than lowest middle-class resides in Mrs. Bosanquet’s 
parish ; and her programme of suggested slum work 
to be undertaken by philanthropic and leisured middle- 
class women scarcely brings the book within the cate- 
soy implied in its title. 

or is it a great book, in spite of its subject. 
That, however, is not said in dispraise, but simply 
by way of classification. For a great book on the 
subject you go to Mr. Charles Booth’s ‘ Life and 
Labour of the London People” ; but round that great 
star may revolve many planets of lesser magnitude, 
but useful withal. ‘‘ Rich and Poor” is one of them. 
It is useful in that it draws from first-hand observation 
and not in the biassed perspective of the specialist a 
sketch of what life is like in that region of the imme- 
diate East about which, on the whole, we are more 
ignorant than of that farther East where Moslems 
massacre and Christians shriek, echoed by the yet 
shriller shrieks of other Christians who seldom journey 
further East than Dr. Parker’s City Temple. It is part 
of Mrs. Bosanquet’s useful purpose to show these 
sympathetic ones that their eastward gaze need not 
scan so distant an horizon. They have but to drop 
their eyes (so to speak), and they will find the fore- 
ground of the landscape as full of misery as the most 
exacting philanthropist can desire. True, it is not so 
picturesque : hunger in a Hoxton back street, assuaged 
by ‘‘four-’arf,” does not attract like a starving 
mountaineer in fez and petticoat; while for violence 
the thud of the British boot on the wife’s head is a dull 
affair beside the flashing of a Turkish sabre. And 
there is not so much of it either; yet it is not finally 
determined that killing a man is’ the worst thing 
you candoto him. But Mrs. Bosanquet is no sensation- 
monger. Rarely does she lapse into the ‘‘ Outcast 
London” business. On the contrary, her recitals 
of East-End life have the unimpassioned calm of a 
relieving officer’s report, and she sets herself resolutely 
to convince us that existence in the slums is not the 
unendurable thing it appears to pampered Western 
eyes: how resoiutely may be judged from her enume- 
ration among the items in the ‘‘Sunny Side” of East- 
End life of the inhabitants’ illnesses, which ‘‘are an 
unfailing source of interest to them”! After this the 
cataloguing of funerals and funeral feasts among the 
joys of life in Costerland is merely trite. And Mrs. 
Bosanquet does not want your alms. Indeed, the 
impression left on the reader’s mind is that, after 
ignorance and thriftlessness, the most notable curse of 

e East End is the money and blankets which a senti- 
mental and conscience-smitten West End brings to it. 
** Charity,” Mrs. Bosanquet would have us believe, 
engenders a multitude of sins. Doubtless she is right ; 
but it is difficult to follow her all the way: to the 
animadversions on Country Holiday Funds for 
Children—surely the most rigid virtue might relax at 
that point. But Mrs. Bosanquet is a purist in her 
hatred of almsgiving, and one of the chief lessons of 
** Rich and Poor” is that ‘‘ charity” in the long run 
not only fails to alleviate distress, but accentuates it. 
Inevitably, of course, she gets very cross with the 
Church and its organizations; and she is moved to 
quite bitter invective at the Church’s efforts to bribe the 
poor into the Kingdom of Heaven. 

But the book is not confined to destructive criticism 
and the demolition of poor Lady Bountiful. The final 
chapters contain a number of suggestions, and ladies 
anxious to do something to raise the status of their 
East End brothers and sisters will do well to con them ; 
they deal chiefly with school management (very great 
stress is laid on education), district visiting (not of the 
coal and blankets order), and poor-law work. They 
are always stimulating to thought, and are generally to 
be commended. A characteristic feature of them is 
their tacit assumption that the poor we shall have 
always with us: and this feature will be regarded as a 
blemish or an evidence of sanity according to one’s 
point of view. But if Mrs. Bosanquet had held out 
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any millennial prospect within a measurable distance of 
time she would have made thereby a virtual confession 
of ignorance of the East End, and have set herself 
down an ardent dreamer but an amateur at reform. 
And she is no Socialist. On her last page she goes 
out of her way to fling a sarcasm at a “ popular 
society which revels in dramatic misrepresentations of 
industrial conditions”: a description calculated to 
bring an angry flush to the cheeks of those pallid 
students who sit aloof among Socialist revolutionaries 
and call themselves Fabians. 

‘* Rich and Poor” is also entertaining, a merit worth 
recording when you consider its subject. The sketches 
of costers and other typical inhabitants of Mrs. Bo- 
sanquet’s parish are well and brightly done. She interests 
you without obviously trying to make you either weep 
or laugh, though she often comes near doing both. 
Here is a specimen. It is from a discussion of the dietary 
of children :—‘‘ It is in vain their shrunken little limbs 
and weary wizened faces plead for something more 
suitable to their tender years. ‘ Baby do look queer, 
give ’im a drop ’o tea,’ is all that is suggested to the 
mother’s mind, and baby gulps down a spoonful of tea 
from the pot, which has been all day on the hob, with 
helpless resignation.” Here is another, a description 
of a little chap who is not quite right in the head :— 
‘‘His mother drinks, and has drunk herself into the 
asylum once or twice. Six children run the streets 
neglected, of whom Annie, aged thirteen, is the eldest. 
Annie has ideas of responsibility towards George, but 
her chief way of expressing them is by hitting him over 
the head with a chunk of wood.” George is consoled 
by district visitors’ soup tickets, and that makes Mrs. 
Bosanquet angry with the visitors who thus discharge 
their responsibility towards this wretched little waif, 
instead of sending him to a proper school. And Mrs. 
Bosanquet is right. 


THE RED DEER. 


‘*The Red Deer.” Fur and Feather Series. By the 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson and other writers. 
London: Longmans & Co. 1897. 


Ts Red Deer is perhaps the most attractive subject 
that has been treated in the ‘‘ Fur and Feather 
Series.” There is a romantic savagery about his 
haunts and no little interest in his habits. The Rev. 
Mr. Macpherson undertakes the natural history portion 
of the book, and breaks what to most people will be 
novel ground in discoursing on the range of the wild 
deer in Lancashire. It will surprise not a few to learn 
that red deer are still to be found roaming at will in 
the unfenced forest of Martindale, and, so far as is 
known, from time immemorial they have never been 
crossed, improved or contaminated by any foreign 
strain. Lord Ebrington is an unexceptionable autho- 
rity on the well-known sport carried on scientifically 
and successfully with hound, pricker and harbourer in 
Exmoor. Speaking of kindred sport in France, by the 
way, he informs us that there are over 300 packs of 
hounds there, of which two-and-twenty exclusively hunt 
the wild stag, and eight-and-thirty more which hunt 
stags and wolves and boars. Cameron of Lochiel 
writes of the ‘‘ Deer-stalking,” and the subject could 
not have been confided to more capable hands. He is 
a thorough sportsman and a farhous stalker; he has 
forests of his own, and has taken a prominent part in 
the Parliamentary Committees to investigate the con- 
dition of the Highlands in the interests of the Crofters. 
All he has to say as to that matter is expressed with 
remarkable moderation. He effectively disposes of the 
ignorant absurdities which assume that the Northern 
hills are as the Midland shires or the verdant South- 
downs; but he admits certain grievances, due to the 
selfishness of sporting tenants. In fulness of know- 
ledge he goes briefly but exhaustively into all the 
economic aspects of the question. We need not say 
that his hints as to successful stalking are excellent. 
He expatiates with enthusiasm on the excitement of 
a sport which, in his opinion, takes precedence of all 
others. Apropos of which he. gives an example of a 
singular change in manners, showing how, in com- 
paratively recent days, the great Highland landowners, 
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as the Scotch say, were in the habit of “ sinning 
their mercies.” e was told by a former Lord Lovat, 
grandfather of the present peer, that im his Lordship’s 
younger days it was pe derogatory to a gentle- 
man, not to speak of a chieftain, to go on the hill and 
kill the wild deer for himself. There is admirable 
advice as to ground eligible for forest-making, although 
that of course can only concern the few. And, finally, 
Lochiel discusses the question of using dogs to follow 
the wounded deer. Like him, we have always been a 
fervent admirer of Scrope’s enchanting book on ‘‘ Deer- 
stalking,” and, like him, we have always been amazed 
at what seemed the reckless abuse of the deerhounds 
in the Forest of Athol. It is a big forest, no doubt ; 
yet the perpetual baying and clamour should have 
sufficed to scare every head on the ground beyond the 
Bour of Badenoch into Lochaber. Lochiel approves 
the employment of dogs in moderation. Horatio Ross, 
whom he quotes in his opening sentence as the highest 
of authorities—and we can endorse this verdict from 
personal knowledge—never kept a hound of any kind 
about his lodge. But to be sure the old deerstalker 
and his sons almost invariably killed, and rarely crip- 
a which was wise, not to say a trifle more humane. 
r. Innes Shand brings the lively volume to a close 
with a bright disquisition on the cookery of venison. 


A THEOLOGICAL SORTIE. 


“The Causes of the Corruption of the Traditional 
Text of the Holy Gospels.” By the late Dean 
Burgon. Edited and completed by Prebendary 
Miller. London: Bell & Sons. 1897. 


“Tas last of Dean Burgon’s gallant charges is well 
worth reading. If it effects nothing more, it will at 
least check the exasperating air of knowingness so 
common among the critical assailants of received 
versions ; it will convince the impartial that a man may 
hold old-fashioned (and possibly untenable) views with- 
out being in the least either a fool or a knave. It is 
well to realize that even in New Testament criticism, 
counsel for the defence has much to say, and can say it 
both incisively and humorously. But in this book the 
delightful Dean has left the embattled walls of defence, 
and heads a flanking charge against his assailants. 
He is bent upon destroying their very engines of 
assault, and burning the supports of their battering 
rams. The charm of this policy is great to us, who 
have been nourished in the belief that nothing could 
withstand the weighty blows of such ram heads as the 
great uncial manuscripts. We have quailed before the. 
name of the Sinaitic and Vatican parchments. The Cure- 
tonian and Lewis manuscripts filled us with awe. When 
Codex Bezz, the Dublin Palimpsest, and Codex Regius 
joined their forces with Sangallensis and Zachynthius 
we have been trained to bow the knee and say the case 
is finished. The late Archbishop of Canterbury, while 
still a guileless pedagogue, used to drum into his 
scholars the awfulness of this destructive authority, 
especially of Aleph, that monster of antiquity and 
genuineness. It is hard to hear that Aleph himself is 
also mortal, that he is subject to the changes and 


* chances of five accidental and ten intentional forms of 


corruption, and that even a combination of so many 
venerable seniors among manuscripts fails to speak the 
last word. Pooh! says Dean Burgon; these texts 
are the second-hand and rejected wares of former ages. 
They are the misfits of the fourth, fifth, and other cen- 
turies, and it is quite possible not only to find the 
mistakes in them, but to explain why these mistakes 
were made. And so he does, not without bestowing 
many a cuff, bob, and privy nip upon the Revisers and 
the whole school of Hort, Westcott, and all their 
company. The chief weapon—the weapon which cracks 
most crowns in this sortie—is, to our thinking, the 
explanation of mistakes under the head of Liturgical 
Influence. If the Doxology is missed out from the 
Lord’s Prayer in four great uncials and five cursives 
and all the Latin copies, are we to send the said 
Doxology to the lumber-room of forgotten accretions ? 
But there are two great reasons why it was left out— 
one is that it was customary in Eastern Liturgies for 
the priest alone to say these words, and the people 
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stopped at the last petition ; that would of itself account 
for a copyist’s error in the familiar words. But, 
a this practice was due to the fact that in 
Arian days the Doxology, not being addressed to the 
Trinity, might cause misunderstanding among the 
people. This would be, therefore, an additional reason, 
not only why the words should be said by the priest 
alone, but also why they should be designedly left out 
by the scribes. The defence of the Pericope de adultera 
—that is, of the whole story of the woman taken in 
adultery—is similarly liturgical. It was customary 
from the very earliest times to omit the whole passage 
in reading the Greek Whitsunday lesson. The Greeks, 
indeed, are overfond of the patchwork method. (At 
the same time the story was given in the special 
lesson for 8 October.) There is in a great majority 
of MSS. a rubric directing it to be left out on 
Whitsunday. This is quite sufficient to account for 
the omission in certain codices, even if we lay aside the 
antinomian use made by heretics of the story. The 
Dean demands of his opponents an explanation of how 
the story ‘‘ crept in” through so many channels, and 
he demands of them that they explain this creeping in 
as simply as he thus explains the occasional omission. 
Perhaps he is injudiciously hot in his style, and mingles 
imprecations with slashing arguments ; but this adds 
greatly to the enjoyment of the impartial reader, who 
likes to feel within him the fine complacent glow of the 
indifferent judge, before whom red and hectic counsel 
debate in dramatic fury. Dean Burgon’s point of view 
is one which will commend itself to few of our readers. 
It appears to him to be irreverent and almost sacrilege 
to excise twelve verses from St. John’s Gospel, how- 
ever many old vellum MSS. may leave them out. This 
strikes us all now as an absurd and a Priori attitude ; 
but it cannot be denied that he argues ably and with 
gigantic learning to confute the gainsayers of the 
traditional text, and to ridicule the solemn pretensions 
of their final court of appeal. In his negative con- 
clusions we can certainly follow him, and confess that 
satisfaction in New Testament textual criticism is not 
to be attained at present. The total result of so much 
brave and brilliant fighting is at present something very 
like mere anarchy ; but it is something to get rid of the 
terrors of Aleph. 


FICTION. 


‘* The Rogue’s March.” By E. W. Hornung. London : 
Cassell & Co. 1897. 


« Ts Rogue’s March” is also a good thing in its 

way and by no means to be despised. Mr. E. W. 
Hornung builds with far coarser materials than the 
American and his story does not proceed so easily. 
His characters do not come before us with such familiar 
faces ; moreover, they are scattered, they are not always 
working together, and the mystery is hardly enough to 
unite them. In the long run a mystery is always a 
weakness. Even while the reader is confessing his in- 
terest in the heavy curtain that hides a part of the 
scene, he is apt to feel a little bit ashamed of his 
excitement, for the curtain is not humanity and the 
showman is not treating his audience quite squarely in 
allowing it to hang there. If the mystery counts largely 
in the interest of a first reading, by so much will the 
second reading prove unattractive. To talk of a second 
reading is to judge by a high standard ; if it is too high 
the blame must rest with Mr. Hornung, who has written 
some chapters a reader might well wish to look at 
again, if he were not afraid of being harrowed for the 
second time. For if the story runs a little lame (by 
which we do not mean that the excitement ever flags 
for want of stirring incident), Mr. Hornung has painted 
some striking, lurid scenes, notably of an Old Bailey 
trial in the second quarter of this century and of convict 
life in New South Wales. We doubt whether the author 
has not painted his Australian horrors too thick for 
satisfactory artistic effect ; at any rate, all is not right 
if the reader finds himself rebelling—‘‘Come, come, 
such horrors no longer exist; why rack our feelings 
with them ? ”—for this objection means that the horrors 
have passed artistic limits, and demand a moral justifi- 
cation for their appearance. However, Mr. Hornung 
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has succeeded admirably in his object : his Australian 
stenes are a veritable nightmare; they sear the imagin- 
ation, and it will be some time before we get Hookey 
Simpson, the clank of the chains, and the hero’s degra- 
dation off our minds. 


“ The Royal Christopher.” By Justin Huntly 
McCarthy. London: Chatto & Windus. 1897. 


With Mr. McCarthy’s book we have only one fault to 
find, His story is fairly told, and his literary work- 
manship is careful and conscientious. The scene, 
in particular, where the narrator is cured of his calf- 
love for the maid at the ‘‘ Skull and Spectacles” is a 
vivid picture. But there is not enough sack to the 
bread. Mr. McCarthy runs up the Jolly Roger half 
way through the book, but nothing comes of it save 
two fights, one murder, and half a shipwreck, and then 
the story is ended. 


‘‘The Chest of Opium.” By Mr. M. Edited by G. B. 
Burgin. (New Vagabond Library.) London: 
Neville Beeman. 1897. 


‘The Chest of Opium” is most pleasurably blood- 
curdling. The writer has no outsider’s knowledge of 
Chinese intrigue and brutality; he almost succeeds in 
making us believe him an eye-witness to the opening of 
the opium-chest and the discovery of its ghastly con- 
tents. ‘‘Chinese Horror,” the tale of torture with 
which the volume is avowedly ‘‘ padded,” is incredible 
as a specimen of things done at the present day, ‘‘ one 
hundred yards from the flourishing British settlement 
of Shanghai.” Such, nevertheless, we are assured 
that it is. Lovers of the horrible will rejoice in the 
clever little book : others will read it for its humour. 


*‘Minstrel Dick,” by Christabel Coleridge (Gardner, 
Darton & Co.), is disappointing to one who appre- 
ciates Miss Coleridge’s novels, not because the little story 
is not graceful and pretty enough, but because it gives 
her very little scope for her cleverness and wit. Minstrel 
Dick is a child who succeeds in helping out a difficult 
political enterprise by his pluck as a messenger. The 
mild love-story of the Lady Isabel alone causes us to 
class this book among novels, instead of relegating it 
to the schoolroom shelf. 

‘*Shapes in the Fire,” by M. P. Shiel (Lane), is 
a medley of perplexing elements. The author has 
evidently, to his own thinking, closely assimilated 
the spirit of ancient Greece. The result of his studies 
appears to us uncomfortably akin to the insanity 
of modern England. Few could deny that some of 
“Shapes in the Fire” is raving lunacy—absolute 
frenzied nightmare—instead of the dreamy retrospect 
that the title would lead one to look for. On the 
other hand, where the writing has any visible meaning 
or coherence whatever, it is usually powerful, fre- 
quently beautiful, and sometimes almost inspired. The 
horror of the sketch called ‘‘ Vaila” takes hold on the 
reader and makes his flesh creep. The wit and philo- 
sophy of ‘‘ The Premier and the Maker,” another sketch, 
would be more remarkable than it is were it not for the 
wildly grotesque character of every other sentence, 
which bewilders the understanding. 

. “*The Evolution of a Wife,” by Elizabeth Holland 
(Milne), has great charm. It is something to be able 
to drag the reader after the fortunes of a convent- 
bred zngénue through six separate ‘‘ Parts,” and to 
leave him not only unwearied but sorry to have 
_ Feached the end. Marie is delightful, with her many 
lovers and the pathetic little vanities that make her 
innocence anything but insipid. She is absolutely 
realizable ; and not she alone. 
and its inhabitants live at once in the reader’s eye if he 
has ever seen Switzerland—by which we do not mean 
the Swiss hotels and the scenes that may be viewed in 
the course of excursions made from those succulent 
centres. 

“After Long Waiting” (Hurst & Blackett), by 
Jessie Nicholson, is handicapped by a highly improbable 
gets vaguely connected with lost or stolen children. 


ven without its feeble mysteries it could hardly: 


succeed beyond achieving a general harmlessness. 
-** Miriam Cromwell, Royalist” (Blackwood), by 


Dora Greenwell, McChesney, has some fairly dramatic. 
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scenes on a. field ‘sufficiently indicated by the. title. 


The little Swiss town: 
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Prince Rupert is slightly idealized for the purposes-of 
the story. The book shows much honest work and 
close study of the period. 

It is a drawback to the most readable of novels 

when it is professedly and obviously a sequel, and 
bristles with allusions to people and things that we 
may never have heard of. Every one has not been 
fortunate enough to have read the forerunner to 
‘* Forestwyk ; or, Ten Years After” (Jarrold & Sons), 
by E. B. Bayly. We say ‘‘ fortunate” in all good faith, 
for the present book is a clever tale, written in unpre- 
tentious, straightforward style, and has a particularly 
sympathetic stock of characters. 
_ ** With the Jungle Folk,” by E. D. Cuming (Osgood, 
Mcllvaine), is a sketch of Burmese village life, for which 
the author holds the indulgent critics of a former book 
on Burma responsible. The responsibility is great, and 
we hope they will loyally accept it, for Mr. Cuming’s 
sake. The present story has the defects of its merits. 
It takes one some time to famillarize one’s self with the 
names of the characters, and having done that one can- 
not pretend to work up any enthusiasm over the loves 
and longings of Pho Lone and Mah Pan, or the gossip 
of the villages, or even the dacoit attack. It is all very 
quaint and affords one an insight into Burmese life and 
habits in their least known aspects. Rudyard Kipling 
would, perhaps, make much of these, but Mr. Cuming 
is not a Kipling. A realistic effect is imparted to the 
story by the pictures drawn by a native artist and re- 
produced precisely as drawn. 


SOME HISTORY BOOKS. 


“A Narrative of Events in France, from March to July, 181 5, 
with some Account of the State of Society and Public 
Opinion at that Period.” By Helen Maria Williams. 
Cleveland, U.S.A.: Burney Brothers & Co. 1897. 

“ Charles XII. and the Collapse of the Swedish Empire.” By 
R. Nisbet Bain. London and New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1897. 

“ The Life of Captain Stephen Martin, 1666-1740.” Edited by 
Clements Markham, C.B. Published by the Navy Records 
Society. 1897. 


HE first of the books which we have to notice is a curious 
and characteristic production of the year 1815—notes by 
an Englishwoman resident in Paris during the Hundred Days 
of the things which caught her eye. Why the publishers have 
issued the book without any preface or introduction we cannot 
understand. The reader wants to be told who Helen Maria 
Williams was, and how she chanced to be stranded in Paris in 
the spring of 1815. All that we can gather from the letters is 
that she had been abroad for many years, and was in charge of 
the children of her dead sister, who had married a Frenchman, 
The correspondence is shrewd, and the writer had a happy 
turn for picking up characteristic anecdotes—such as that of 
the citizen who responded to the Deputy who extolled the libe 
of the Republic to him, “ Mais j’aurais voulu une liberté libre, 
and the other (which we have seen elsewhere) of the exchange 
of repartees between Talleyrand and Marshal Lannes. Miss 
(or Mrs. ?) Williams had no special opportunities for seeing the 
inner side of things ; her comments are only those of the in- 
telligent looker-on in the street. But many of her observations. 
are interesting enough ; she well brings out the despair of the 
French middle classes at the restoration of the Empire—more 
especially the feelings of the women when the conscription 
re-established, and when the “twenty years of truce” which’ 
Bonaparte had promised in March changed in June into the 
prospect of immediate war with all Europe. But all the author's 
productions are spoilt by two terrible tendencies : the one is 
towards a pronounced form of sentimental bathos—a very cha- 
racteristic failing of writers of the early decades of this century. 
“J, too,” she cries, “once admired Bonaparte. To my then 
youthful eyes the day-star of liberty seemed to rise over the 
vine-covered hills of France, only to shed benefaction on all 
humanity. I dreamed of prison doors thrown open—of dun- 
geons visited by the light of day—of equal rights, equal laws, 
a Golden Age in which all that lived were to be happy!” 
&c. &c. This is bad, but it grows worse when mixed with, 
sentences whose want of grammar can only be described as. 
We give the following as a specimen 
“M. Canova, whom, when announced to a Minister as ‘ M. 
l’Ambassadeur du Pape,’ he had pleasantly called ‘M. 7Em-, 
éalleur, not having thought proper, from prudential motives, to 
attend and act in this latter office—M. Canova has had the pre- 
caution to send his monuments of art to Italy, by the Belgic and 
the Pillars of Hercules; a circumstance which perhaps gave 
rise to the calumny that were designed for Carlton House.” —; 
_ Oursecond book, Mr. Nisbet Bain’s “Charles X11. of Sweden,”?; 
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forms part of the “ Heroes of the Nations” series, a collection of 
biographies of very varying worth. This is decidedly one of the 
better volumes, painstaking, accurate and readable. Of course 
Mr. Bain, like A Genadiam, has been carried away into enthu- 
siastic admiration for the “ Madman of the North.” Of all the 
so-called “Heroes of the Nations,” Charles was—with the 
single exception of Bonaparte—the greatest curse to his 
country. Sweden was in 1718 even more wholly drained of 
blood and wealth than France in 1815, and her King’s stiff- 
necked obstinacy was the main cause of her exhaustion. But 
it is only fair to the Swede to point out that he had more excuse 
than the Corsican for his reckless refusal to look facts in the 
face and bow to the inevitable. Napoleon had always taken 
the offensive, and had at.last drawn all Europe into the field 
ainst him by his insatiable greediness. Charles was attacked 
without any adequate justification by three unscrupulous neigh- 
bours, and his reasonable resentment at their aggression was 
the mainspring of all the acts of his subsequent life. “I 
resolved,” he told his Diet, “never to begin an unrighteous 
war, but I have also resolved never to finish a righteous war till 
I have utterly crushed my enemies.” It was this exaggerated 
desire for complete revenge that proved his ruin: when suc- 
cessful he would not grant reasonable terms to the vanquished, 
but demanded an abject submission which the circumstances 
did not justify. When unsuccessful he would not yield to the 
logic of facts: again and again he refused fair offers: he 
would not recognize that he was beaten, led his devoted armies 
to certain defeat, and spent his last dollar and his last battalion 
in hopeless enterprises. For his conduct in the last four years 
of his reign there is no explanation save that he had a fatalistic 
theory that the tide of ill-fortune must turn some day, and that 
a cause so righteous as his own could not be destined to ulti- 
mate disaster. The criminal obstinacy which led him to reject 
all terms of peace proffered him by victorious foes was not 
entirely grounded on personal pride, but had a certain 
substratum of religious fanaticism in it. For Charles was half 
a Puritan, and if he had lived eighty years earlier would have 
taken part in the wars of religion as a rampant Calvinist. Mr. 
Bain shows that the picture generally drawn of him as a 
savage and saturnine misanthrope is much too deeply coloured. 
He had a proper sense of most of the duties of life, and was 
not incapable of a genuine me That there was a dash 
of madness in his blood is suggested by his rare but vehement 
outbreaks of violence, the most prominent of which was the so- 
called “ Holstein Frenzy” of 1698, when he took to beheading 
sheep and dogs in his dining-room, and ramped round Stock- 
holm in his shirt-sleeves, breaking the burghers’ windows. 
This might pass for the rowdiness of a boy but for the fact that 
he had been acting as a capable statesman for some time 
before the explosion. Mr. Bain lays little stress on some other 
unpleasant characteristics—his deficient sense of the value of 
personal cleanliness and decent food. For months on end he 
never changed his clothes or sat down to a regular meal, and 
this not only in the thick of a campaign but in the long pauses 
between its episodes, His Spartan love of discomfort was a 
Teal mania—he burnt his camp mattress and pillow early in his 
career, and slept under his cloak, often on damp straw and in 
the open air, when his officers were lodged under cover. For 
no one saw him in any other garb than his long blue 
coat, buff breeches, and jack-boots, often much the worse for 
wear. In one thing only was his disregard of convention allied 
to good sense. Among the periwigged —— of the early 
eighteenth century his bald close-cropped head stands out most 
strangely. He was probably the only sovereign of Euro 
between 1650 and 1750 who never bowed to the tyranny of the 
peruke. As the portraits in Mr. Bain’s book show, he could 
not persuade his generals to copy his sensible example. They 
are as curled and artificial as Louis Quatorze himself. 
'’ Captain Stephen Martin, the hero of our third book, was a 
seaman of the days of William III. and Anne. His biography, 
written by his son in 1740, had never been in print till now 
cae yer by the Navy Records Society. It is worth preserving 
the vivid picture which it gives of the daily life of the navy 
in the period of transition when it was beginning to crystallize 
into its permanent form. Almost as notable as the storms and 
fights which the good Captain went through are the tales of 
jealousy, jobbing and dishonesty which load so many pages of 
the narrative. It is clear that, even allowing for the younger 
Martin’s filial wrath, the old taint of corruption which had 
begun to leaven the navy in the time of Charles II. was not 
appreciably abated thirty years later. Martin opened his 
career in the Royal Navy as a gunner, “a post at that time of 
much more reputation than it has been esteemed since, for then 
gunners wore their swords, appeared like gentlemen, and kept 
company with their captains : ey they were preferred to 
be commanders.” But shortly after he became a midshipman 
and served for two years, till he was discharged in 1688 for 
jeering at the “ Popish Pageantry” which Admiral Strickland, 
a zealous Romanist and a firm supporter of James II., insisted 
on introducing intothe navy. The Revolution replaced Martin 
in his commission, and he fought as a lieutenant through all 
the wars of William III., especially distinguishing himself at 
‘La Hogue, where he went in with some boats’ crews and burnt 
some of the French vessels lying ashore, in such shallow water 
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that while some of the men were applying the combustibles, 
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others were fighting hand to hand. with a squadroon of dragogns 
who had ridden into the sea to drive them off. “The bow- 
man of the ‘Eagle’s’ barge pulled one trooper off his horse 
with a boathook, so closely were they mixed.” In Anne’s time 
Martin was at Vigo and Cadiz, having now risen to the com- 
mand of a bomb vessel. A strange incident of the fight at the 
former port deserves a word of notice. A burning Spanish 
merchant vessel laden with snuff drifted against his ship and 
then blew up, “the snuff being driven against the side and 
making planks and all.of a snutf-colour. It blinded and suffo- 
cated all who were near, and caused such agony and conster- 
nation that the first-lieutenant, purser, and one hundred men of 
Vice-Admiral Hopsonn's ship a oy overboard, of whom the 
ter part were drowned.” The Peace of Utrecht found 
artin a captain, and he was in fair hopes of becoming a 
rear-admiral when the accession of George I. placed him per- 
manently —— the shelf. He had been a strong Tory, and 
was marked down as a man not to be trusted by Walpole 
and Stanhope. The remainder of his life was not very happy ; 
he inherited a handsome fortune from his brother-in-law, Sit 
John Leake, the well-known admiral. But an evil inspira- 
tion induced him to invest it in South Sea Stock, and after 
the crash of 1720 he was left with a small competence, which 
he further wasted by lawsuits and unhappy speculations, so 
that he died a poor man. His son Stephen, an enthusiastic 
member of the College of Heralds, gave him a marvellous 
funeral with a plethora of escutcheons, banners, helmets and 
draped horses, which would probably have caused the simple 
old sailor much amazement, if he could have foreseen his own 
posthumous importance. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


« LACKWOOD’S,” which, as usual, succeeds in being solid 
without becoming spiritless, and varied without losing 
its unity of tone, opens with an account of Colonel Stewart, 
Gordon’s staff officer at Khartum. When Gordon was asked 
to carry out the evacuation of the Sudan, one of his first acts 
was to apply for Stewart’s services, although he had never seen 
him—in fact, they met for the first time on 18 January, the very 
day on which they started. Lieutenant-Colonel Conder treats 
of the “Eastern Question in the Twelfth Century” in his 
sketch of Richard’s fights with Saladin and the benefits 
(religion apart) gained by his success—the check of Moslem 
advance upon Europe, and the increased security of Western 
trade with the East. An anonymous writer contributes an 
instructive article on the recent biographies of Sir Geoffrey 
Hornby, who stands for the transition from sails to steam, 
and Sir George Tryon, who stands for the development 
of the ironclad. In connexion with Admiral Hornby’s 
command of the Flying Squadron on its voyage round 
the world, the writer suggests the advisability sending 
men in a squadron of the newest cruisers on such long 
voyages, instead of keeping them at work in obsolete ships. 
The article goes on to sketch. the new naval policy and 
discuss the question of a “ fleet in being.” The point of Mr, 
Frederick Greenwood’s “ Disraeli Vindicated” is that Lord 
Beaconsfield’s fear of Russian ascendency has been justified by 
events. Lord Beaconsfield could not foresee all that was to 
hap and in his action he was hampered by his coll 
but he was right in the premisses of his policy. Perhaps this 
vindication is not quite so striking as Mr. Green supposes, 
and in the first part of his article, at any rate, he obscures his 
argument by refuting objections which his opponents would 
probably never set up. But, at any rate, no one who chanced 
on this article would read many sentences without turning to 
the “Contents” to see who this person might be that was 
plunging his readers into such unexpectedly good writing. 
only piece in the magazine that distinctly fails is “ Woman 
in Politics”—interesting of course, because the sight of one sex 
holding forth about the other always produces a certain pleasant 
trepidation. Nor can the failure be remarked as exceptional, 
for it seems to be an accepted fact that no man who opposes the 
claims of any class of women can have anything worthy to say. 
Eloquence, logic, good taste, are all on the other side ; and so 
it comes about that the anti-women suffrage cause, which the 
majority of English people probably feel, in an inarticulate sort 
of way, is the right cause, gains nothing from the clamorous 
who champion it in writing. Mr. A. G. Bradley contributes 
aay-ome reminiscences of plantation days in Virginia, and 

r. Louis Robinson discourses upon the goat and its peculiar 
virtues. There is the customary political article, entertaini 
as usual, with a little scolding of the Government and m 
encouragement, and a great deal of eye and hand cast up in 
horror at*the doings of an Opposition whose terrible tactics, 
unparalleled in the annals of crime, must not prove too great a 
shock to the susceptibilities of the gentlemen who sit on the 
other side. 

The “Cornhill” proceeds on its excellent way, and is perhaps, 
after all, not bent on giving us more patriotism than its 140 
pages can poy The regular contribution of a piece of writing 
that shall be highly personal, chatty and wayward is an aim 
that many editors have set before them ; but few succeed im 
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obtaining anything so pleasant and unexasperating as the 
Cornhill’s” “ Pages from a Private Diary.” The writers 
success is partly owing to the length of his tether ; he chats 
over a wide territory, unlike the professed man of letters (and 
the proverbial dog), who is for ever returning to his latest 
books and his literary small talk. The continuation of an 
older diary, kept by the Master of the Household during the 
Emperor Nicholas’s visit to England, is also entertaining. Mr. 
J. r. Taylor contributes a good note on the subject of Irish 
orators—Grattan, Curran, Plunket, O’Connell, Shiel—and his 

uotations from Grattan especially are most convincing. Mr. 
Sidney Lee has a study of Queen Elizabeth’s death and her 
resolute denial of failing powers, and the Bishop of London 

ints his Royal Institution lecture on “ Picturesqueness in 

istory,” which deals rather with the question of what makes 
history picturesque (namely the detachment of one figure from 
the rest) than with the picturesque writing of history. Few 
persons would have the courage to declare that police news is 
unreadable ; but those who do not regard it as edifying might fairly 
object to the “ Famous Trial” which is detailed in this number 
of the “Cornhill.” There is no excuse for it ; the man who 
was first accused of the murders turned out to be guilty, in 
spite of the fact that all the evidence was against him, and he 
had no particular motive for his crime. No one need be told 
how amusing Miss Kingsley is; her “Two African Days’ 
Entertainment” is very vivid and full of laughter, the laughter 
that is peculiarly her own. 

“ Longman’s ” has an article describing the Swanage quarry- 
men who work the Purbeck marble. A strange guild they 
make, these marblers of Corfe Castle, descendants, perhaps, of 
Norman builders who followed the Conqueror to England, and 
still exclusive, nay medizval, in their manner of trade. Lady 
Verney tells the tale of Anne Murray, her two unhappy love 
affairs, her devotion to the Stuarts and her care of the wounded 
soldiers on both sides. Mr. Eric Parker in his criticism of 
modern private schools makes a good point, one indeed that 
would tell against public schools as well. The system of 
compulsory games, and the consequent regulation of play hours, 
has its good points ; but it means no more of the old freedom, 
the country rambles, the scrapes, the adventure ; he is of the 
opinion that there is too much supervision and too much teach- 
ing of everything. Mrs. Percy Frankland describes how 
bacteriology has been oe to dairy practice ; it is a wonder 
we are still alive to read her interesting paper. 

Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s “White Man’s Africa” in “ Harper's ” 
deals this month with Basutoland. “As I drove about with 
Mr. Lagden,” who governs Basutoland with half a dozen 
English magistrates, “the feeling irresistibly took possession 
of me that I had at last reached the one land where governing 
was easy and the people contented . . . and where the whole 
black population lived in harmony with their chiefs, their neigh- 
bours and the paramount power, represented by the flag of 
England. In all Basutoland is nota single mile of railway, 
not a single road, not a single mining-shaft, not a single 
drinking-shop. . . . The negroes whom I met in the fields all 
seemed in a laughing mood . . . the country had no tramps, 
no drunkards, no paupers, no politicians,” and he suspects that 
the dozen inmates of the little gaol came from Cape Colony or 
the Transvaal. Mr. Bigelow has much to say of Mr. Lagden’s 
singular success. Mr. Charles F. Lummis’s second paper in 
praise of Mexico is oddly written in parts ; but what he to 
Say is of the greatest interest, and it is only a pity he has not 
more space at his disposal. Margaret Sutton Briscoe contri- 
butes a pretty “ Entomological Wooing,” a continuation of a 
goose story that charmed us some months back. 

Of the instructive and readable articles in “ Macmillan’s” 
perhaps the most welcome deals with pantomime, or rather 
with the great Déburan and his successor Severin. It was 
Déburan who did away with the Watteau jacket, the big collar, 
the overshadowing hat, and created the Pierrot as we know 
him to-day. The writer is a true enthusiast, and talks well of 
a great art ; perhaps on another occasion he will- give us an 
historical study of Pierrot and the development of his character. 
Another writer traces the story of Cressida from Benoit’s 
Bresieda to Boccaccio’s Greseida, to the Cressida of Chaucer 
and the stern Henryson, of Shakspeare, and finally of 
Dryden—it is prettily done, and the changes are sympathe- 
tically remarked. A third paper discusses all sorts of tales 
connected with E] Dorado—the legend, we are told, dates from 
the year 1535, and the name refers to a king, not to his city. 

“ Chapman’s Magazine” for this month starts Miss Violet 
Hunt’s new serial, ‘* Unkist, Unkind !” which looks like enter- 
tainment. The short stories are not masterly. The Honourable 
Daphne Rendel suggests a subject, or a milieu, which might 
be interesting, and writes a story which is not ; and Mr. Cyril 
Mullett has not a theme sufficiently striking to excuse his 
Saying, on one page, that Meerah “had seemed good before 
Menepthah,” and was “pale as Ma the beautiful-faced, who 
stands before Pthah,” and on another that the crossing “ com- 
menced,” and “the hours that it occupied were fraught with 
unspeakable anxiety to the Great Leader,” which reminds us 
somehow of Mr. Gladstone and the “ Daily Chronicle.” 

The articles in “ Temple Bar” are much better than the 
short stories—a very natural state of affairs. There is a long 
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account of the Battle of Val, an effective sketch of Scarron and 
his marriage with Francoise d’Aubigné, who became Madame 
de Maintenon, and an account Hannah More and her 
friendship with Horace Walpole. 

The “Century” opens with a tale of the President's official 
cares characteristically illustrated—an extraordinary tale 
indeed. The most interesting pictures in the magazine are 
those that illustrate Mr. William A. Coffin’s description of the 
decorations in the new Congressional Library. Captain Mahan 
contributes his last paper on Nelson. 

In “ Scribner's” Mr. Richard Harding Davis describes the 
millennial celebration at Budapest ; Mrs. Pennell writes a paper 
on Mr. Whistler's lithographs, illustrated with many reproduc- 
tions ; Mr. Philip Hubert contributes a third paper on great 
businesses, dealing with the factory. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS, 


All in All (Corinna Bruce). Hurst & Blackett. 

Amoris Victima (Arthur Symons). Smithers. 

Ancient Greek Literature, A History of (Gilbert Murray). Heinemann. 
Annual Charities Register and Digest, The, 1897. Longmans. 4s. 
Australia, The Seven Colonies of (T. A. Coghlan). Potter. 


Dramatic Romances and Lyrics (Robert Browning). Scott. 2s. 

Flames (Robert, Hitchens). Heinemann. 6s. 

From Grub to Butterfly (Joseph Forster). Ward & Downey. 6s. 

Gentleman's Magazine Library, The (G. L. Gomme). Elliot Stock. 

History of Mankind, The (Part XVII.) 

Horse, The (Part IV.) (Cecil Brown). Chapman & Hall. 2s. 6d. 
apanese, An Introductory Course in (C. Macaulay). Sampson Low. 1os. 6d. 
oseph If. (J. F. Bright). Macmillan, 

"Europa Giovane (Guglielmo Ferrero). Treves. 

Les Sacrifiés (Marie de Besneray). Plon. 

Lombard Street in Lent (Bishop of Durham). Elliot Stock. 

arriage Questions in ern Fiction (E. ne. . 6d. 

Moths (Vol. IV.)(W. F. Kirby). Allen. * 

North American Review, The (March). 

Passing Madness, A (Florence Marryat). Hutchinson. 6s. 

Patience Sparhawk and Her Times (Gertrude Atherton). Lane. 45. 6d. 

Pierrot of the Minute, The (Ernest Dowson). Smithers. 

Private Library, The (A. L. Humphreys). Hatchards. 

een of the Moor, The (Frederic Adye). Macmillan. 6s. 
t. Alban’s Abbey (Edward Liddell). Isbister. 

Shakspere, William, The Works of (Avon Edition). Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. 

** Small Yachts,” Supplement to (W. P. Stephens). Sampson Low. 21s. 

Spotless Reputation, A (D. Gerard). Blackwood. 6s. 

Stapletons of Yorkshire, The (H. E. Chetwynd-Stapylton), Longmans. 145. 

Teaching, Aims and Practice of (Frederic Spencer). Clay. 

Through Unknown African Countries (Donaldson Smith). Arnold. ats. 

Unthinkables (F. H. Balfour). Bentley. 

Vittorino da Feltre (W. H. Woodward). Clay. 6s. 

Vox Populi (Konrad Telmann). Reissner. 

Westminster Abbey (F. W. Farrar). Isbister. 

Winchester Cathedral (William Benham). Isbister. 

York Minster (A. P. Purey-Cust). Isbister. 
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